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Coaching Student Leaders 


By KARL W. ONTHANK 


Courses for Officers of Student Organizations, House Residents, 
and Group Study Directors 


OLLEGE deans and faculty 
advisers to students are rarely 


unaware that their counsel to 
students is only a fraction of the 
advice which is given to and, perhaps, 
used by college students. A large 
part of the counsel which actually 
finds expression in student action 1s 
probably, on most campuses, that 
given to students by their own fellow 
students. In the choice and pursuit 
of student activities, in campus dress, 
manners, “traditions,” and attitudes, 
often also in the choice of studies and 
teachers, the advice of fellow students, 
commonly those just ahead in the 
educational procession, is likely to be 
dominant if not virtually final. In 
matters of scholarship and courses 
it has more noticeable faculty com- 
petition. There is, however, some 
ground for suspecting that this is, in 
part at least, because the latter has 
customarily behind it the authority 


of institutional requirements, a cir- 
cumstance which renders such counsel, 
properly speaking, not advice at all 
but politely TETRA ee 
In the choice of fields of study and of 
elective courses, “campus opinion,” 
especially that voiced by students 
recognized as leaders, weighs heavily. 
Still more potent is the attitude of 
campus leaders toward scholarship 
as a student activity. If their atti- 
tude is favorable many students, even 
if not all, will make a genuine study 
effort. If it is indifferent or hostile, 
the best endeavors of teachers meet 
with discouragingly little response. 
It will be granted by most counselors 
that for one student whom they indi- 
vidually can advise effectively there 
are scores or hundreds who take from 
fellow students most of whatever 
counsel they receive. These fellow 
students may be casual acquaintances 
or intimate friends, but with respect 
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to students who live in “organiza- 
tions” whether clubs, fraternities, or 
dormitories, are likely to be older 
members of their own group, acting 
informally or personally, or as offi- 
cers charged with responsibility for 
the welfare, group training, and 
scholarship of the junior members 
of the organization. Such student- 
group leaders are almost always 
selected by the group itself. Their 
responsibility is mainly to their fellow 
members, to alumni, and to national 
officers if the local group belongs to a 
national organization. Presidents of 
living groups are generally held more 
or less accountable by the local 
authorities for the conduct and man- 
agement of their organizations. On 
most campuses the relationship be- 
tween these living-group heads and 
personnel deans is friendly and co- 
operative. The wise counsel of the 
dean of men has helped many a 
fraternity president struggling with a 
tough problem to a successful solu- 
tion, a lift which the latter is likely 
to remember with gratitude. Work- 
ing through these fraternity heads 
such a dean has many times been 
able to improve the quality of student 
life in the group, scholastically and 
otherwise. 

The social force inherent in college 
living groups, which can be tapped 
through their leaders and put to work 
toward the major objectives of the 
institution for the greater good of 
their own members, is too often 
allowed to be dissipated in trivial 
activities if it is not downright 
antagonized by a hostile adminis- 
trative attitude. In relatively few 


situations is it definitely recognized, 
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developed, and utilized. Dean Gay, 
Mr. Wrenn, and others have reported 
the use of students as advisers to 
other students especially in dormi- 
tory situations.! 

Students are used as counselors to 
Freshmen, especially during freshman 
week, as “mentors,” sometimes ag 
special assistants to counseling off- 
cers. Generally, students used in 
such capacities are given at least a 
modicum of special instruction. On 
a few campuses, group “scholarship 
officers”” have been set up and given 
at least an introduction to the respon- 
sibilities and techniques of their job. 

Graduate students have been used 
as dormitory sponsors and fraternity 
preceptors. House heads, more par- 
ticularly the presidents of fraternities 
and sororities, have often been brought 
together to standardize rushing prac- 
tices and to co-operate on other 
matters of urgent common interest. 
Out of these meetings and organiza- 
tions have come occasionally such 
constructive programs as the selective 
pledging plan at the University of 
Oregon, where the fraternities by 
common agreement do not pledge 
Freshmen falling in the group hav- 
ing the lowest academic prospects at 
entrance. 


ONSIDERING the immaturity 
and inexperience of most student- 
group leaders, the brief duration of 
their tenure, and the magnitude and 
complexity of their responsibility, 
1In the JourNAL or HicHer Epvucartion: Gaw, 
Esther Allen, “ Advising Means Administration,” IV, 
(April, 1933), pp. 179-86; Wrenn, C. Gilbert, “Utili- 
zing Student Advisers,” V (April, 1934), pp- 189-90. 


*Onthank, Karl W. “Fraternity Choices,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epucarion, V (November 


1934), PP. 422-25. 
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COACHING STUDENT LEADERS 


they perform on the whole with 
amazing efficiency. They serve their 
groups with skill, fidelity, and often 
with distinction. Their experiences 
are highly valuable for personal de- 
velopment and for training in the 
practice of leadership, but the turn- 
over is rapid. A college year is 
generally the maximum term; the 
average is much shorter. The cost 
to the group in terms of eftective 
group functioning (often in terms of 
money, too), of training and losing its 
leaders in rapid succession is excess- 
ively heavy. When one considers the 
lack of continuity in student group- 
leadership—almost a complete change 
every year—the wonder is that it 
functions as well as it does. What 
business concern, or what university 
for that matter, could carry on 
effectively if it lost annually nearly 
100 per cent of its responsible leaders 
and had available to fill the vacan- 
cies only young men and women 
almost completely without training 
and experience? 

Few national fraternities offer train- 
ing to house heads and managers. 
The writer has before him a program 
of such a “training conference.” 
The bulk of the time of the three-day 
session described is devoted, however, 
to purely fraternity matters, that is, 
to the relationship between chapters 
and national office, to rushing, pledg- 
ing, and the like. Only a small 
fraction of the time is given to pledge 
training and none at all to scholarship 
supervision or to the development of 
the techniques of leadership so greatly 
needed by students thrown suddenly 
into the difficult job of house president. 

Conferences and occasional courses 
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for house managers dealing with 
bookkeeping, buying, dietetics, and 
the like, are offered at a few larger 
institutions, generally under the aus- 
pices of schools of home economics 
or business. However valuable these 
may be with respect to the physical 
and financial welfare of the members 
of the groups, they have little touched 
the problem of intelligent and effective 
group leadership. 


NE of the most effective ways of 

improving the quality of student 
life, with respect to scholarship and 
otherwise, lies in stabilizing and 
improving the quality of student- 
group leadership. The students who 
are given these responsible positions 
are always eager to do well in them. 
They are generally earnest and even 
idealistic in their aims. The job is 
usually much the most important 
that they have ever had. However 
confident a “front” they may present, 
they are likely to feel keenly their 
inexperience and to be fearful of 
making serious or embarrassing mis- 
takes. And they do make mistakes, 
many and often disastrous ones. By 
the time they retire they have usually 
acquired considerable leadership skill 
and judgment. Then they turn over 
the office to a successor, who takes it 
up, however, not where they left off, 
but where they started. This per- 
formance is repeated annually or 
oftener for every group on the campus. 
If these group leaders could be helped 
to take over office more nearly at the 
level of skill and efficiency of their 
retiring predecessors, the resulting 
increase in effectiveness of their lead- 
ership would be very large. 
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Coaches for athletics and forensics 
have long been recognized. Coaches 
for student publications are coming in. 
Coaching student group-leaders is per- 
haps equally practicable and certainly 
nolessimportant. The word “coach- 
ing” is used advisedly and in its 
original rather than in its professional 
sense. It is intended to mean assist- 
ing students to do their own job 
successfully, to develop definite and 
constructive objectives, to avoid com- 
mon mistakes, not to suggest dictating 
policies or reducing existing freedom 
of action. 


ITH these ideas in mind the 
writer has been experimenting 
with a class for student leaders. It 
is still an experiment, but perhaps 
enough has been learned to warrant 
attempting a brief report on the 
content and results so far. It was 
assumed that, whether or not leader- 
ship in the abstract can be taught, 
a great deal of what a leader needs to 
know can be learned, and indeed in 
common practice is learned ‘“‘on the 
job,” albeit tardily and expensively, 
and that a well-planned course prop- 
erly related to concurrent practical 
experience would be at least a material 
help toward successful performance. 
The course meets twice a week 
through the year. It is open to house 
presidents, both men and women, and 
to others holding responsible student 
offices. Others are not permitted to 


enter except a few who are planning 
definitely to enter professional per- 
sonnel work. The subject-matter con- 
tent is divided about equally between 
the specific techniques of face-to- 
face leadership, the psychological and 
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sociological aspects of group leader- 
ship particularly in the college situa- 
tion, and examination of and contact 
with the various aids and agencies 
available in the university for the use 
of the leader in meeting his responsi- 
bilities to his groups. The subject- 
matter of the course is co-ordinated as 
closely as possible with the actual 
problems met with by students in the 
class in the performance of their 
duties in whatever office they may be 
holding. These duties and functions 
actually constitute laboratory prac- 
tice in the principles discussed in 
class, though obviously the relation 
between the two is not quite the usual 
academic one and is, in fact, vital and 
significant to an unusual degree. 

The class is conducted by the semi- 
nar method; lecturing is minimized. 
There are reports and discussions of 
reading and much discussion of prac- 
tical problems, all against a_back- 
ground of principles and_ theory 
obtained from the reading and lec- 
tures. During the latter part of the 
quarter there are term reports and 
critical discussion of these. Much 
reading is required. New references 
are constantly being added as addi- 
tional material becomes available. 
Individual reading requirements are 
set for each term paper depending 
upon the nature of the problem. 

No textbook is used. Two books 
on leadership, both of which appeared 
within the year, are required reading 
but do not treat adequately for the 
purpose of this class the problem of 
student face-to-face leadership. The 
bulk of the required reading is found 
in standard books on social psychology 
and in volumes and journal articles 
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COACHING STUDENT LEADERS 


dealing with student life and admin- 
istration and with personnel prob- 
lems. The readings used are, so far 
as possible, kept on a special open 
shelf in the library. Members of the 
class are expected to familiarize them- 
selves with all of them and to read 
extensively the material that applies 
to the problems of their special 
interest. Occasional short reports are 
required, and a term paper rep- 
resenting a substantial amount of 
reading or of equivalent investigation. 

A number of faculty members 
have co-operated in planning the 
course and several discuss regularly 
with the class such topics as prediction 
of scholastic success, the psychology 
of the college student, and organizing 
and conducting a group meeting. 
Those in charge of special clinics such 
as that on study methods appear and 
tell what they do and how to recognize 
students likely to need their services. 
Student-group leaders are not ex- 
pected to be experts at remedial 
counseling, but they can, and often 
do, aid materially toward an early 
recognition and appropriate treat- 
ment of students in their respective 
groups who need such counsel. Prob- 
lem cases rarely originate in college 
group situations, but they often come 
to light there; one of the most 
valuable services of intelligent and 
trained student leadership lies in 
promptly recognizing and “‘screening 
out” such cases for appropriate atten- 
tion by expert counselors. 

Accurate appraisal of the results of 
this program is, of course, impossible. 
Members of the class themselves 
testify, for whatever such testimony 
is worth, that it has been valuable to 
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them and recommend it with seeming 
enthusiasm to their successors in 
office. It has certainly led to a more 
intimate and effective personal rela- 
tionship between house presidents and 
other student leaders in the course 
and the deans and other personnel 
workers on the campus. The fruits 
of this relationship in terms of prompt 
recognition and handling of incipient 
problem cases are again impossible of 
measurement but are certainly large. 
Studies made as term papers for the 
course have been published in profes- 
sional and fraternity journals. Others 
equally valuable have escaped pub- 
lication simply because the author 
graduated without finding time to put 
them in publishable form. Probably 
the largest value, though the least 
tangible one, is that of a growing 
campus recognition that the funda- 
mental interests and responsibilities 
of the leaders of student groups 
within the institution and those of the 
institution itself are identical, and 
a consequent tendency for the tradi- 
tional antagonism between students 
and staff to disappear. 


NCOURAGED by the apparent 

success of the leaders’ course 
just described, and despairing of 
getting effective supervision of house 
scholarship programs without sys- 
tematic training of some kind for the 
undergraduates in charge of these 
programs, a course for group study 
directors or scholarship chairmen, as 
they are called on this campus, was 
started a year ago. This also is still 
highly experimental although the 
problem is simpler because of its 
somewhat more restricted nature. 
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Under pressure from institutional 
and national fraternity officers both of 
which stimulate competitive scholar- 
ship attainment, students are paying 
more attention to this as a group 
interest. The competition between 
groups on this campus for scholarship 
ratings is active. Whether or not 
this method of cultivating study is 
wholly sound, it is actually in oper- 
ation and is likely to be for some 
time. Competition has its points, at 
least when it can be put to work in 
a good cause. 

The house scholarship chairman’s 
job has been regarded hitherto mainly 
as disciplinary, as primarily existing 
to see that members, particularly 
Freshmen, put the required minimum 
time at their books in library or at 
study table. Granting that in some 
cases a certain amount of pressure 
may be desirable until adequate 
study habits are established, the aim 
of the course is directed toward 
shifting the emphasis from regulation 
and discipline to individual study 
guidance. The first half of the term 
is devoted to the principles and 
techniques of study guidance with 
particular respect to the living-group 
situation; the second half, to dis- 
cussion of the principal courses taken 
by Freshmen and of the special 
facilities provided by the institution 
for helping students having study 
difficulties, such as the “‘methods of 
study” course and its associated 
“reading clinic.” 

Among the topics discussed are: 
the psychology of the college student; 
the objectives, fields, and techniques 
for guidance in college; the prediction 
of scholarship; the motivation of 
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study; and scholarship guidance, this 
last in some detail, particularly the 
organization of scholarship guidance 
and supervision in the living-group 
situation. This leads directly to the 
major term assignment, namely, the 
preparation of a detailed program 
for the scholarship chairman’s work. 
The course is given in the spring 
term for scholarship chairmen who 
will hold office in the fall quarter. 
These programs made in the spring 
have been generally followed in the 
fall with substantial faithfulness and 
effectiveness. 


O-OPERATING faculty mem- 

bers, psychologists, directors of 
the clinics, and particularly instructors 
in the courses taken by Freshmen in 
the largest numbers give the class the 
benefit of their specialties. Inci- 
dentally, the contact made between 
them and the study chairmen leads 
to numerous personal conferences 
between students and staff members 
on the problems of individual stu- 
dents, conferences which without this 
contact probably would never be held. 
Furthermore, instructors of Freshmen 
seem to be giving more directions or 
hints as to effective methods of 
studying the subject-matter of their 
courses. Scholarship chairmen are 
encouraged to tell instructors frankly 
of the difficulties encountered by 
students in their courses. Improve- 
ments in teaching methods and in 
facilities for assisting students having 
difficulty are not, of course, all due 
to the better mutual understanding 
which grows out of this more co- 
operative relationship, but it is cer- 
tainly a helpful factor. 
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Not all house heads nor all study 
chairmen take these courses. The 
number varies, and is much smaller 
than the total of those eligible. 
Conflicting course requirements, in- 
difference, and doubtless skepticism 
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as to the value of the course, all 
interfere. Conducting it has added 
materially to the work of the writer. 
But he is doubtful if the same time 
spent in any other fashion would have 
brought more valuable results. 

[Vol. VII, No. 3] 








Comprehensive Courses 


By WALTER J. MATHERLY 


The Program of Courses in the General College of the University of Florida 


E new plan of general educa- 
tion which the University of 
Florida through its new Gen- 

eral College inaugurated at the begin- 
ning of the session of 1935-36 consists 
of five principal phases: First, a group 
of six comprehensive courses pre- 
scribed, during the first two years, for 
all students, except superior students 
in certain cases; second, a set of 
elective comprehensive courses; third, 
a series of specialized courses pre- 
requisite for admission to the colleges 
and professional schools of the Upper 
Division; fourth, a system of com- 
prehensive examinations on _ these 
various courses; and, fifth, a program 
of student guidance. All beginning 
students, whether prospective doctors, 
lawyers, pharmacists, teachers, archi- 
tects, farmers, engineers, or business 
executives are required to register 
in the General College and to secure 
a minimum of general education 
before they are admitted to the 
colleges and professional schools of the 
Upper Division. 

The program of the General College 
is designed to provide broad basic 
training needed by all students alike. 
Upon this program as a foundation 
students may proceed with special 
training in the colleges and pro- 
fessional schools of the Upper Division, 
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or may drop out of the University 
with something definite and helpful 
with which to begin adult life as 
citizens. The purposes of the Gen- 
eral College are: to offer all students 
opportunity for general education and 
for vocational guidance; to broaden 
the base of education for students 
who are preparing for advanced study 
in the colleges and professional schools 
of the Upper Division, thereby avoid- 
ing the handicap of narrow specializa- 
tion; to satisfy the needs of those who 
have only a limited time to give to 
college training, and consequently 
should concern themselves with gen- 
eral viewpoints and major under- 
standings, instead of introductions to 
special subject-matter fields which 
they may never enter; and to provide 
for the constant adjustments required 
in higher general education incident 
to the changing conditions of modern 
life. The subject-matter of the vari- 
ous courses and the methods of 
presentation are constantly varied in 
order to awaken the interest of the 
student, to stimulate his intellectual 
curiosity, to encourage independent 
study, and to cultivate the attitudes 
necessary for enlightened citizenship. 

The curriculum which students in 
the General College follow is com- 
posed of four comprehensive courses 
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COMPREHENSIVE COURSES 


the first year and two the second 
year. In addition to these six courses 
students each year are required to 
take military science or physical 
education. For the remainder of their 
schedule they elect either additional 
comprehensive courses or courses re- 
quired for admission to the colleges 
and professional schools of the Upper 
Division of the University. The four 
comprehensive courses in the first 
year are as follows: Man and the 
Social World; Man and the Phys- 
ical World; Reading, Speaking, and 
Writing; and Man and His Thinking 
one-half of the year and General 
Mathematics the other half. The 
two comprehensive courses in the 
second year are Man and the Bio- 
logical World and The Humanities. 
These comprehensive courses are 
basic courses cutting across many 
disciplines, rather than the usual 
survey courses found in many Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. The 
materials of each course are highly 
selective in character. The courses 
are designed to develop in students 
broad understandings, attitudes, and 
abilities necessary for effective adjust- 
ments to changing present-day civili- 
zation. They are so arranged as to 
form an integrated curriculum in the 
General College. A syllabus, pre- 
pared by instructors in charge, is used 
in each of the courses. Each of the 
courses meets normally four times a 
week. The lecture sections are large, 
each section having from one hundred 
to two hundred students. At stated 
intervals each week the large lecture 
sections in most of the courses are 
broken up into discussion groups 
or quiz and demonstration groups. 
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Special sections, both for slow stu- 
dents and for superior students, are 
provided. The teachers who handle 
the various courses represent the 
most experienced and best trained 
men in the University. Each course 
is administered by a chairman respon- 
sible to the dean of the General 
College. A multitude of improved 
methods and devices are utilized in 
presenting the materials of the courses 
and in executing instructional plans 
in connection therewith. The courses 
as a whole are tied together into a 
single program by frequent meetings of 
course chairmen throughout the year. 


HE course Man and the Social 

World does away with the mem- 
orizing of facts, dates, and names in 
chronologically arranged “units” and 
attempts to provide understanding 
of broad social concepts. The major 
objective of the course is to prepare 
students to make intelligent judg- 
ments on social problems arising out 
of their present-day environment. 
Only those materials from past history 
are used which aid in the interpreta- 
tion of the present. Students are 
made aware of the rapidly increasing 
interdependence of modern society 
and the consequent increasingly sig- 
nificant interrelation of social organi- 
zations. Facts are respected but not 
worshipped; they are regarded as 
means not ends—means for under- 
standing life adjustments and the 
development and functions of human 
institutions. The unity of the course 
is maintained by a strict adherence 
to the following fundamental idea: 
How man, motivated by increasing 
wants has had to readjust his social 
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organizations continuously to make 
more effectual use of the increasingly 
significant natural resources at his 
command. 

Unlike many beginning introductory 
courses in the social sciences, this 
course does not depend for its back- 
ground on a study of the European 
industrial revolution. American natu- 
ral and human resources present, we 
feel, both a land problem and a prob- 
lem of cultural development growing 
out of the culture of mixed peoples so 
vastly different in character from the 
problems of Europe that the con- 
ditions of the European industrial 
revolution are comparatively unre- 
lated to conditions in America. 

The first part of the course deals 
with the interdependent social nature 
of wants and the second part with the 
instruments and institutions used by 
man to obtain means to satisfy these 
wants. But the course is concerned 
with more than mere descriptions of 
these instruments and institutions. It 
seeks to discover the vital forces which 
call the instruments and institutions 
into life and which shape them to 
meet ever changing conditions. Com- 
partmentalization of social knowledge 
is ignored in the arrangement of the 
course; materials are drawn from any 
or all of the social sciences when needs 
therefor arise. The central theme of 
the course acts as a magnet to draw 
together and orient facts and informa- 
tion. This method of organization at 
least has the advantage of being 
similar to the method used outside 
academic walls, where data and prin- 
ciples do not appear in_ isolated 
segments with labels already attached. 

There are six large lecture sections 
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of Man and the Social World, taught 
throughout the year respectively by a 
historian, a geographer, a_ political 
scientist, a sociologist, and two econo. 
mists. Of these lecturers, one is an 
assistant professor, one an associate 
professor, two professors, one a de- 
partment head, and one a dean. 
These six lecture sections meet two 
days a week and then are broken 
up the other two days into five dis- 
cussion groups each. Each lecturer 
also handles one or more discussion 
groups. The other discussion groups 
are handled by a professor of agricul- 
tural economics, an associate professor 
of economics, an instructor in sociol- 
ogy, an instructor in political science, 
and a dean whose special field is 
education and student affairs. Dis- 
cussions and lectures are closely tied 
together by weekly meetiny’s of course 
teachers. Instruments of visual edu- 
cation are used at many points in the 
course. Field trips of several kinds 
are provided. These trips include 
visits to city, county, and federal 
courts and to other local govern- 
mental offices of various kinds. 


HE course Man and the Physical 

World emphasizes the practical, 
as well as the cultural, significance of 
the physical sciences. The course 
presents not only the “pure science” 
principles but also the applications 
and implications which they have in 
modern life. The concepts are taken 
mainly from the fields of physics, 
chemistry, astronomy, geology, and 
geography, but the old departmental 
boundaries are eliminated. The ma- 
terials are so integrated as to dem- 
onstrate their essential unity. The 
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COMPREHENSIVE COURSES 


course attempts to survey the phe- 
nomena of the physical universe with 
particular reference to man’s immedi- 
ate environment, to show how these 
phenomena are investigated, to ex- 
plain the more important principles 
and the relations which have been 
found to aid in the understanding 
of them, and to review the present 
status of man’s dependence upon and 
ability to utilize physical materials, 
forces, and relations. 

The chief concern of the course is 
not with the self-perpetuation of 
specialized science, but rather with 
influencing students to adopt into 
the very make-up of their minds the 
scientific attitudes and methods of 
observation and clear thinking which 
will make for more intelligent living 
in the modern scientific world. The 
course is detechnicalized as much 
as possible without sacrificing the 
accuracy and scientific worth of the 
material. There is little history of 
science included, but the chronological 
development of certain fundamental 
ideas and concepts is traced. The 
aim of the course is not to bring the 
student to a certain level of intel- 
lectual attainment in the field of 
science, but rather to give him some- 
thing of an understanding and appre- 
ciation of science which will be of real 
value to him whether he goes directly 
into the world of affairs or into the 
colleges and professional schools of 
the Upper Division. 

here are sixteen recitation sections 
in Man and the Physical World, each 
handled by a single faculty member 
throughout the year. Of the twelve 
faculty members two are professors 
of chemistry, two are professors of 
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physics, one is an assistant professor 
of physics, one is a professor of mathe- 
matics, one is an associate professor 
of mathematics, two are assistant 
professors of mathematics, one is an 
assistant professor of mathematics 
and astronomy, one is a professor of 
economic geography, and one is an 
assistant professor of electrical engi- 
neering. One of the twelve is a 
department head, and another is 
ranked as a dean. Each of the 
sixteen sections meets three times 
weekly. One additional period is 
devoted to a laboratory demonstra- 
tion. Each professor is available at 
specified hours for personal confer- 
ences with students. Since the course 
does not include laboratory work, 
great emphasis is placed upon the 
laboratory demonstrations, many of 
which are quantitative. A museum 
which is to be available at all times 
to the students is also planned in 
connection with the course. Slides, 
projectors, films, and other means of 
visual education are used in teaching. 


N attempt is made in the compre- 
hensive course Reading, Speak- 
ing, and Writing to motivate a feeling 
and desire on the part of the student 
for good English through use of 
interests rather than rules. The stu- 
dent is guided to read, speak, and 
write by being confronted with stimu- 
lating thoughts in both oral and 
written discourse and by being brought 
to realize the necessity of forceful 
communication in the present-day 
order. The approach to the course 
is psychological, and at no time is an 
effort made to present grammar and 
rhetoric in a systematic fashion. 
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The work of the course falls into 
three types of class procedure: the 
lecture sections, the discussion groups, 
and the writing laboratory. The 
teaching personnel for the most part 
is drawn from the departments of 
English and speech. The chairman, 
however, is a professor of education. 
Some of the lecturers, because of their 
peculiar fitness are chosen from the 
University faculty at large, while 
among the instructors of the dis- 
cussion and laboratory sections are 
men from the departments of journal- 
ism, German, and Spanish. 

Once each week the students meet 
in lecture groups of approximately 
two hundred each. Such phases of 
contemporary life and literature as 
“Government and Politics,” ‘War 
and Peace,” “Sports,” “‘The Place 
of Drama in Modern Life,” “‘ American 
Humor,” and the like, serve as the 
theme for the week’s work. The 
students are urged to take notes on 
the lectures, indicating the courses 
of thought followed and questions 
raised in their minds. 

Following these lectures, the stu- 
dents meet twice each week in groups 
of approximately thirty each. At 
these meetings the instructor leads 
the students in a free and informal 
discussion of the preceding lecture 
and of assigned essays which deal 
with the same subject as the lecture. 
The purpose of this procedure is to 
help the students learn to listen and 
to read with understanding. In order 


to help them acquire this ability, the 
instructor aids them to master various 
techniques, such as finding key words, 
topic sentences, central theme, making 
outlines, and writing summaries, ab- 
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stracts, précis, all of which matters 
are treated at the appropriate time, 

Much stress is placed upon the art 
of reading. The student’s outline 
contains at the end, arranged alpha- 
betically by author, a list of some 
three hundrec books with brief annota- 
tions. These books are also classified 
and listed throughout the outline in 
connection with the subject being 
treated in the lecture and discussion 
groups. By attractive means—never 
by coercion and formal book reports 
and examinations on the books—the 
students are encouraged and urged to 
read widely from the list, though 
their reading need not be confined to 
this published list. 

Moreover, the causes of slow read- 
ing, whether physiological or psycho- 
logical, are considered and students 
are aided to overcome such handi- 
caps. A sixty-day drill is provided 
to increase the student’s rate of 
reading. In addition to other means 
already mentioned, vocabulary study 
is a part of the student’s regular 
work to enable him to increase his 
comprehension. 

In connection with the discussion 
groups, work in oral discourse is 
undertaken. This is initiated in the 
most informal manner and culminatis 
in more or less formal speeches before 
the class. The instructors are con- 
stantly on the alert to discover stu- 
dents who are in need of special 
aid as a result of speech defects. 
Such students, when discovered, are 
directed to the speech clinic which, in 
collaboration with the comprehensive 
course in English, is conducted five 
hours a week by the Department 
of Speech. 
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While the course is thought of as 
a year-course and no strict semester 
division is provided for, the major 

rtion of the latter half of the year 
is devoted to literature. The whole 
object of this phase of the course is to 
teach students to read and enjoy the 
various types of literature. The lec- 
tures are constructed along lines to 
show the pleasure to be derived from 
an acquaintance and association with 
good literature. In the discussion 
sections, the literature itself is read 
and discussed. The purpose is to 
study literature, not about literature. 
At no time do instructors indulge in 
literary analysis for its own sake; 
such analysis as is used is a means, 
never an end. 

The third phase of the work of the 
course is that provided for in the 
writing laboratory. The laboratory 
is a well-lighted room approximately 
twenty-eight by fifty feet and is 
furnished with ten large tables with 
six chairs at each table. Filing cab- 
inets are provided for the written 
work, a cumulative folder being used 
to contain the work of each student. 
This provides a means of having 
together all of a student’s work for 
purposes of comparison as a measure 
of development. Moreover, an oppor- 
tunity for revision is afforded. Under 
this system each student is given 
individual instruction. There are no 
general theme assignments. On the 
contrary, each student writes what 
he has to write whether it be a letter, 
a book report, an assignment from 
another course, or something of a 
creative nature. Whatever the case, 
the instructor serves as a guide, a 
counselor, a helper, to enable the 
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student to overcome his weakness, let 
the weakness be one of ignorance 
of elementary fundamentals or of 
style. The laboratory is provided 
with dictionaries, books of synonyms, 
and other aids including numerous 
books of reference which will answer 
many questions that arise in the 
student’s mind as he works. 

Each student is provided with a 
diagnosis card upon which is kept by 
the instructor a record of the stu- 
dent’s most grievous faults. By refer- 
ence to this card the instructor can 
quickly determine whether the stu- 
dent is making progress in overcoming 
his habitual errors. There are also 
provided self-correction cards that aid 
the student, through a system of 
questions, checks, and references, to 
improve himself. Every effort is 
made to help the student become 
independent in his work. 


NSTEAD of introducing the stu- 

dent to a group of facts about 
thinking, Man and His Thinking 
attempts to develop and improve the 
ability of the student to think and 
reason by putting upon him the 
responsibility of analyzing the reason- 
ing of others, and the task of reasoning 
independently of others. Attention 
is called to the bric-a-brac, confusion, 
fragmentariness, and seduction of 
crooked thinking, and vigorous efforts 
are made to guide the student to 
the discovery of some of the factors 
of reality in straight, clear thinking 
of his own. 

In the first part of the course 
emphasis is placed upon the analysis 
of reasoning done by others, with 
particular stress placed upon recog- 
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nition of weaknesses and fallacies. 
The approach in the early part of the 
course is through a case-study method. 
These cases include, first of all, 
discussion of some of the popular 
notions about which considerable has 
been written and on which students 
in the course are likely to have more 
or less pronounced opinions. Other 
cases are selected with reference to 
the interests of the students and the 
importance of the subject. For ex- 
ample, some of the cases deal with 
purchasing, use of leisure time, gate- 
ways to success, and vocational choice. 
As the course proceeds students are 
put more and more upon their own 
initiative and responsibility in dealing 
with the different cases. They are 
encouraged to locate and analyze 
material which may not come to the 
attention of other members of the class. 

In addition to class discussions of 
cases, each student is expected to 
analyze at least one advertisement 
and at least one editorial, newspaper 
article, magazine article, or speech, 
each week. As the course proceeds 
it is expected that each student will 
develop a consciousness of the prob- 
lems of straight thinking and a 
consciousness of the principles by 
which those problems may be solved. 

The latter part of the course is 
designed to bring the student to a 
formulation of the principles under- 
lying straight thinking in such a way 
that he will use them throughout life. 
Attention is called frequently to the 
work of outstanding persons. In this 
connection the student is urged to 
observe strong elements in reasoning 
as well as weak ones. He is warned 


especially against accepting as authori- 
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tative and conclusive all that he sees 
in print or all that he hears from the 
platform; on the other hand, he is 
warned against assuming an attitude 
of hypercritical rejection. Continued 
emphasis is placed on this matter of 
recognition of merit as well as on 
recognition of weakness. 

Divisions of the course are devoted 
to mores and folkways, and one of the 
topics for study is superstition and 
its influence in modifying human 
behavior. Another important divi- 
sion of the course is devoted to a 
practical discussion of the psychology 
of learning. 

The comprehensive course in Man 
and His Thinking is a half-year in 
length. It is taught in three large 
sections by a professor of psychology 
who is department head, a professor 
of mathematics who is an assistant 
dean, and a professor of education 
whe is an associate dean. The first 
ten or fifteen minutes of each class 
meeting are devoted to analyzing 
questions brought before the class by 
the students themselves. The tech- 
niques of instruction consist largely of 
lecture-discussions and are designed 
to build up in the student the ability 
to think for himself. 

General Mathematics is a com- 
prehensive course which leads the stu- 
dent to a survey of some of the leading 
mathematical principles and methods 
employed in the usual activities of 
modern life and to some understand- 
ing of the development of mathematics 
and the dependence of civilization 
thereon. 
and the problem material studied, 
together with the help of the instructor, 
the student is made acquainted with 
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the use of mathematics in the study 
of other sciences. There is a definite 
emphasis on the facts about as well 
as the facts and skills of mathematics. 
The romance of the subject and the 
cultural and practical values receive 
attention, but not to the exclusion of 
sound training in the actual skills of 
computation. In addition to the two 
required textbooks there are eleven 
collateral reading books from which 
the students are assigned 75 pages of 
reading per week. 

The technical skills usually included 
in beginning mathematics courses 
are thoroughly covered. The whole 
course is built about the fundamental 
idea of a formula as a functional 
relationship. The eight units of the 
course which are integrated by this 
fundamental concept are as follows: 
the number concept, the equation, 
equations as expressions of functional 
relationships, the formula, formulas 
useful in indirect measurement, for- 
mulas derived from series, formulas 
derived from experimentation, and 
formulas used in practical mensura- 
tion and field work. 

The course is one-half year in 
length. It alternates with Man and 
His Thinking; that is, one-half of the 
Freshmen take one of the courses each 
semester and the other half the other. 
The course has two large lecture 
sections meeting once a week which 
are handled by two professors of 
mathematics, one the department 
head and the other the chairman of 
the course. The object of these 
lectures is to give the student a 
deeper insight into the nature of 
mathematics and the manner in which 
it touches current life than he ordi- 
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narily gets from an intensive study 
of a single textbook. These lecture 
sections are then split up into dis- 
cussion or work groups of 25 students 
each the other three days a week. 
These small sections follow the work 
laid out by the lecture sections, 
thereby unifying instruction in and 
the content of the entire course. 


S A survey of the essential 
subject-matter, methods, and 
generalizations of the biological sci- 
ences Man and the Biological World 
is offered. It is planned for the 
intelligent student with no previous 
acquaintance with biology, and aims 
to provide him with a basis for an 
understanding of the principles of the 
biological sciences, the evidence upon 
which these principles rest, and what 
they supply for an intelligent and 
critical appreciation of life processes 
in himself and other organisms. The 
chief topics covered in the course are 
as follows: the world of living things 
which includes a survey of the major 
groups of plants and animals, begin- 
ning with the simplest and proceeding 
to the more complex; the discovery, 
description, and comprehension of the 
principles which govern the organic 
world; the structure and functioning 
of plants and animals; the continuity 
of the race; the distribution and 
modification of organisms in time and 
space; the “web-of-life”; and the 
behavior of organisms and the de- 
velopment of consciousness. 

The course is presented in the form 
of some ninety lectures given by 
staff members of the departments of 
biology, botany, agronomy, and psy- 
chology and by two staff members of 
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the Agricultural Experiment Station. 
In addition to the lectures, small 
weekly discussion sections are held 
and essential and suggested readings 
given. Through the use of museum 
display cases, available for use at all 
hours, and occasional and optional 
supervised laboratory periods, illus- 
trative material for current lectures 
is exhibited and explained. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed on a 
wide variety of optional reading, 
covering many phases of natural 
history, evolution and genetics, the 
biology of man, and various economic 
applications of biology. A condensed 
outline of the course, some thirty 
mimeographed pages, is furnished the 
student in order to give him a bird’s- 
eye view of the content of the course 
and to emphasize the interrelation- 
ships of its various parts. In addition, 
detailed outlines of each group of 
lectures, together with assignments 
to essential preliminary reading and 
suggestions for optional readings are 
supplied each student about ten days 
in advance of the lectures. 


HE comprehensive course in The 

Humanities is not offered during 
this session. It is being formulated 
for presentation in 1936-37. As might 
be expected more difficulties have 
presented themselves in connection 
with this course than with any of the 
others. The chairman of the course 
is an associate professor of history. 
While this course has not yet been 
fully worked out, an attempt will be 
made to help the student lay a broad 
foundation for cultured living. It is 
impossible in a brief course to provide 
an adequate survey of the entire field, 
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but immediate help will be given in 
attaining desirable understandings, 
attitudes, and dispositions. Students 
react every day to all culture; the 
course will present materials from 
this and past civilizations to con- 
dition this reaction. Even though 
we think of culture as timeless, age. 
less, and not belonging to any par- 
ticular nation or people, the course 
will concern itself largely with the 
culture of the western world. The 
student will study the agencies of 
modern culture and try to reach some 
basis of judgment. The material will 
be highly selected. Not an academic 
survey of the past but a vital chal- 
lenge to thinking and living today will 
form the central theme of the course. 

Since guidance of students is a 
basic part of the program of the 
General College, one of the main 
purposes of the six comprehensive 
courses themselves is to present to 
the student overviews of all the major 
fields of human knowledge before he 
is allowed to choose one of those fields 
for specialized study. His choice of 
a vocation or a profession is thus 
postponed until he knows more of his 
capacity and disposition to under- 
take a specific calling with profit to 
himself and to society. In addition 
to the vocational and educational 
guidance afforded by the various 
comprehensive courses, more specific 
guidance is provided by a system of 
counseling and testing and by an 
elective comprehensive course—Occu- 
pations and Vocations—which gives 
definite attention to a_ thoughtful 
presentation of the economic and 
social aspects of all vocations and 
professions. 
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N ADDITION to these six com- 

prehensive courses prescribed for 
all students, except superior students 
in certain cases, we have tentatively 
adopted for the session of 1936-37 
the following elective comprehensive 
courses to meet the needs of students 
who remain at the University two 
years or less or who do not plan to go 
on at all into the colleges and profes- 
sional schools of the Upper Division: 
Our Social Heritage, Selected Liter- 
ature, Basic Mathematics, Public 
Opinion, the Reading of French, The 
Reading of German, The Reading of 
Spanish, Appreciation of the Fine 
Arts, Occupations and Vocations, 
Religions of the World, Outlines of 
Philosophy, Principles of Health and 
Sanitation, Economic Foundations of 
Modern Life, and Citizenship in the 
American Republic. In working out 
and offering these courses we plan 
to use the same procedures and 
employ the same techniques of instruc- 
tion as those we have used in working 
out and offering the prescribed com- 
prehensive courses. 
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While frequent tests and other 
devices for indicating what students 
are doing are utilized in each com- 
prehensive course as a part of instruc- 
tion and the results thereof used to 
make progress reports for the guidance 
of instructors and students, the com- 
pletion of each course depends upon 
the passing of a comprehensive exami- 
nation. The student must success- 
fully pass these comprehensive course 
examinations to complete the work 
of the General College. These exami- 
nations, set by the Board of University 
Examiners, measure mastery in terms 
of understandings, appreciations, abil- 
ities, and skills. About six hours of 
time, divided into two equal parts, 
are required for each examination. 
The mere acquisition of facts or the 
practice of cramming by the student 
is not sufficient preparation for these 
examinations. A student must be 
familiar with the work of the various 
courses and be able to think in 
each of the several fields in a com- 
prehensive way in order to pass 
these examinations. [Vol. VII, No. 3] 
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Educational Publicity 


By MELVIN W. HYDE 


To Give the Public Accurate and Complete Understanding of the Institution 


URING recent years the term 

“publicity” has acquired con- 

flicting and sometimes un- 
pleasant connotations. Many people 
seem to think of publicity as mere 
advertising, a program of propa- 
ganda, or a deliberate attempt to 
mislead and deceive the public. It 
is necessary, therefore, in a study of 
educational publicity to define clearly 
at the outset what is meant by the 
term. Publicity and public relations 
should be considered as that part of 
the program of a college or university 
the purpose of which is to keep the 
public in touch with the institution— 
to make known to the constituency 
the activities, aims, purposes, and life 
of the institution. 

In the early days of American 
history there was obviously little need 
for special publicity programs of any 
kind. Society was simple, and every- 
one within the community was in 
such close contact with other mem- 
bers of the community that dis- 
semination of information was an 
easy matter. As the complexity of 
civilization in the United States has 
increased, it has become more and 
more difficult to present the informa- 
tion necessary for the development of 
an intelligent public opinion con- 
cerning public affairs. Even though 


it may be thought that populations 
in general are more able to cope with 
this complexity than ever before, 
because of the fact that democracy 
has had so rapid a growth during 
the last century, that suffrage has 
been extended to many people, and 
that education has become available 
to the masses, the problem of creating 
an intelligent public opinion still 
remains. Lowell points out that it is 
not improbable 

that the amount of knowledge needed for 
the administration of public affairs is 
increasing more rapidly than the diffusion 
of such knowledge, and that this is 
lessening the capacity of the ordinary 
citizen to form an opinion of his own on 
the various matters that arise in con- 
ducting‘ the government.! 


If it is presupposed that it is 
advantageous for the public to become 
cognizant of the elements composing 
its vast and complicated organiza- 
tion, the question naturally arises: 
How may the public be made aware 
increasingly of the various components 
of its existence? The task is not 
easy, and yet it must be undertaken 
if democracy is to endure. The 
business world, from the point of 


1Lowell, 
Popular Government. 
and Company, 1914. 
Series) 


A. Lawrence. Public Opinion and 
New York: Longmans, Green 
p- 49. (American Citizen 
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view of increasing its profits, has 
realized the necessity for interpreta- 
tion. Newspapers, magazines, bill- 
boards, moving pictures, and radio 
programs continuously keep us in- 
formed concerning the relative merits 
of vitamin-containing foods, of auto- 
mobiles with a certain wheel-base, of 
telegraphing instead of writing. 

The college or university, in con- 
trast to a commercial organization, 
is a social institution, not operated 
for profit. In spite of this difference, 
the educational world has utilized 
some of the methods employed by 
the business world in meeting the 
public’s need for interpretation, and 
it may be able to make a more 
extensive use of them. 


HE growth of educational pub- 

licity has been rather slow. 
There are today a number of colleges 
and universities which have publicity 
directors, and there seems to be a 
growing awareness of the need for edu- 
cational publicity. However, there 
are still many problems to be solved 
in connection with reporting in our 
colleges and universities. In the first 
place, there are differing interpreta- 
tions of publicity; it needs more care- 
ful definition and a clear-cut statement 
of its function. In the second place, 
there is some disagreement as to 
whether the college or university has 
a responsibility for reporting its 
activities and aims and policies to the 
public. In the third place, if state 
schools do have a responsibility for 
reporting, the question arises as to 
whether or not there is more respon- 
sibility for reporting some aspects of 
the life of the institution than others. 
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Does a university have an equal 
responsibility for reporting an athletic 
victory and a new educational policy? 
Thus far, reporting has been done in 
rather a haphazard manner. A fourth 
problem is concerned with the most 
effective media through which the 
reporting may be done. 

Some of these problems were reveal- 
ed in the comments of three college 
presidents on a questionnaire sent out 
by Benner, which dealt with publicity 
practices in colleges and universities 
of the United States. Two of the 
presidents, commenting on the ques- 
tionnaire, revealed the conflict in their 
minds concerning institutional report- 
ing. One, the president of a privately 
supported college, stated: 


The institution itself, its several activi- 
ties, and the part its graduates take in the 
communities in which they settle give 
the best expression of the college to the 
public and all that we feel is needed or 
advisable. 


However, in this president’s reply to 
certain definite questions he stated 
that there was a news bureau at the 
college, which was conducted by stu- 
dents, and that the school had em- 
ployed a large commercial organization 
to aid in conducting a campaign for 
productive funds. 

The other, president of a state- 
supported institution, said: 


Anything that has the semblance of 
developing and maintaining popular good 
will toward the university should not be 
needed, and I think on the whole is not 
desirable. Good will in the public mind 
must come through effective service to 
students and to adults through all the 
forms of service which ... the uni- 
versity is prepared to render. I do not 
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think that the employment of a special 
man to point out to the people the value 
of those services is either wise or 
necessary.” 


Yet this institution sends to pro- 
spective students in the state which 
it serves, highly illustrated bulletins 
picturing the advantages to be gained 
through attendance at that university. 

A third president, from a privately 
endowed eastern university, stated the 
need for educational interpretation. 


There should be a 


supplying of information concerning the 
fundamental educational phase which, in 
these days of emphasis upon extra- 
curricular activities, is apt to be neg- 
lected. The object of university publicity 
should be to make public legitimate and 
vital news of a character in keeping with 
the dignity of an educational institution. 
It should give the public a comprehensive 
view of the service rendered by the 
institution to the student body and to 
the community.’ 


The varying opinions which were 
given by these presidents indicate that 
there is a decided lack of definition of 
the place of educational reporting in 
institutions of higher learning. Per- 
haps some of this confusion may be 
attributed to the lack of scientific 
studies within this field. Alexander 
mentions the paucity of educational 
research devoted to educational pub- 
licity and points out the need of 
studies dealing with the effectiveness 
of publicity media and the types of 
news items that should be reported. 
He says: “The whole field of the 
effectiveness of various school pub- 


*Benner, Thomas E. “College and University 
Publicity,” Teachers College Record, XXXI (Feb- 
ruary, 1930), Ppp. 422-29. 

3Quoted from a letter to Dr. Thomas E. Benner. 
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licity media is practically unexplored, 

. We are far from knowing just 
how much to tell the public about 
schools.’’! 

Publicity, as defined in the first 
paragraph, is not an attempt to 
overemphasize facts which are ad- 
vantageous to the institution, nor 
does it conceal unfavorable facts, 
It is not primarily an attempt to 
obtain money and students, though 
such results might logically follow. 
It is an endeavor to give all the 
people of the state an honest, fair, and 
accurate picture of the life of the insti- 
tution. Each of the aspects of the life 
of the institution would, in the report- 
ing program, receive an emphasis 
proportionate to the emphasis which 
it actually receives in the life of the 
school. 

To be still more specific, publicity 
would give the people a report of 
income and expenditures; a knowledge 
of policies, plans for future develop- 
ment, public services, and achieve- 
ments; information concerning courses 
offered, faculty chosen, religious and 
social life of the campus, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, and all other aspects 
of the life of the institution. 


URTHERMORE, it should be 

said that in order to keep the 
public fully informed concerning all 
the aspects of the institution’s life, a 
mere report is not always sufficient. 
Sometimes interpretation of the facts 
given is essential. This is particu- 
larly true in reporting the research 
conducted by the school. For ex- 
ample, to point out that experiments 


4Alexander, Carter. “Research in Educational 
Publicity,” Teachers College Record, XX1X (March, 


1928), pp. 479-87. 
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have been made to develop methods 
for control of potato diseases does not 
give the public a knowledge or under- 
standing of what has been accom- 
plished. How these potatoes were 
treated, whether they were tested in 
actual farm practice, what the cost 
of the treatment is, what the average 
yield is, and under what conditions 
the disease-free potatoes may be 
most successfully grown—all these 
facts must be given if the public is 
really to understand what the institu- 
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tion has been doing in this research 
activity. Reports of work done in 
the field of art might conceivably take 
the form of interpreting that art as 
shown in the designs of office buildings 
and homes, in landscape gardening, in 
the making and purchasing of cloth- 
ing, or in the appreciation of various 
forms of music and painting. The 
purpose of all reporting should be to 
give the public an accurate and 
complete understanding of the college 
or university. [Vol. VII, No. 3] 


Honors Seminar at Louisville 


By ERNEST C. HASSOLD 


Students’ Raids beyond the Accustomed Academic Frontiers of Knowledge 


NE of the striking recent 
O developments in American 

higher education is the oppor- 
tunity for superior students to do 
honors work or independent study. 
This honors work runs in the main to 
two types. In the one, the student 
is given leisure and guidance to cover 
the established departmental pensum 
or that pensum plus, in his own way 
and at his own pace. The ideal goal 
of this type of honors work is the 
performance either of the same work 
in less time or of additional work in 
the same time as is usually required 
for a Bachelor’s degree. In the other 
type, this speeding up process is 
accompanied by some sort of inte- 
gration of study in related fields. 


The ideal goal of this type, in which 
Swarthmore and Harvard are leading 
the way, is intellectual maturity 
together with proficiency in the field 
of concentration. 

The College of Liberal Arts of the 
University of Louisville, in addition 
to providing for honors work in both 
these types, has for the past two 
years been experimenting with a 
third type of honors work. It is the 
purpose of this article to describe the 
honors seminar at Louisville and its 
aim. A brief preliminary statement 
of the organization and outlook of the 
college will enable a better under- 
standing of the spirit of this new type 
of honors project. 

With the recent reorganization of 
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the college, horizontally into junior 
and senior colleges, and vertically into 
three divisions, humanities,! natural 
sciences, and social sciences, ample 
provision was made for independent 
study and honors work. The function 
of the junior college was conceived 
of as orientation in the fields of 
human knowledge, that of the senior 
college as co-ordination of studies 
within a field of concentration and 
with related fields. The divisional 
organization aimed at reducing the 
tendency toward excessive depart- 
mental specialization and at enabling 
a clearer understanding of the place 
of the student’s major in the larger 
context of human cultural endeavor. 
The ideal goal of this college was to 
convey a sense of the unity of knowl- 
edge and of the desirability of inte- 
grated learning. Competent students 
in the senior college were to be en- 
couraged to set up their own projects 
in independent study, whether those 
fell within one department or involved 
work in various departments. Most 
of these remained within their depart- 
ments, but one student, three years 
ago, under this plan spent most of 
his time in his senior year on an 
elaborate independent-study project 
combining studies in history and 
political science—invaluable prepara- 
tion for graduate work as he found 
later. The college, then, provides 
opportunities for both of the estab- 
lished types of honors work. 

In time there developed a sense 


1For a description of the program of this division 
at Louisville, see McDow:ll, E. W., “A General 
Humanities Course,” Jour at or Hicuer Epuca- 
tion, VII (January, 1936), pp. 16-22; and Ernest 
C. Hassold, ‘From Sophomore English to Human- 
ities,” English Journal (College Edition), XXV 
(January, 1936), pp. 47-56. 
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of the need of another type of oppor. | 


tunity for the superior student which 
led to the formation of the honors 
seminar. The idea of this seminar 
was to stimulate exchange of ideas 
among superior students and _ inci. 
dentally among the faculty. A smal] 
number of the best students, selected 
from all three divisions, was to meet 
with from two to six faculty members 
once a week to discuss for two 
hours or more some subject of broad 
common interest. The selection of 
the students was to be based on 
high marks, excellent performance 
in national tests, and recommenda- 
tions for intellectual ability by in- 
structors. The seminar was conceived 
of primarily as an intellectual mixer. 


HIS seminar was first organized 

the second semester two years ago 
for six students, three Seniors and 
three Juniors. “‘No man can instruct 
more than half a dozen students at 
once.”” I suppose every honors semi- 
nar is conceived in the spirit of Henry 
Adams: “He would have seated a 
rival assistant professor opposite him, 
whose business should be strictly 
limited to expressing opposite views.” 
Likewise, in the spirit of Lincoln 
Steffens, who thought young people 
ought to be told how little of what 
really matters their teachers know, so 
they would see how much needs to be 
known. The subject-matter chosen 
was in keeping with Lincoln Steffens’ 
point of view: frontiers of knowledge. 
The method used was twofold: there 
were discussions led by faculty mem- 
bers, and book reviews, chiefly by 
students of books projecting lines into 
the future. Those read in one seminar 
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were Bertrand Russell, The Scientific 
Outlook; Kilpatrick and others, Fron- 
tiers in Education; Sayler, Revolt in the 
Arts; and Spengler, The Hour of 
Decision. After a preliminary in- 
vestigation of pertinent bibliography, 
each reviewer chose his own book. 
The rest read as many of the books 
reviewed as they could or cared to. 
Credit from one to three hours was 
given, according to the number and 
variety of books on which the stu- 
dent took an examination; the rest of 
the examination consisted of an essay 
on the student’s view of the future. 
The past year, in order to provide 
opportunity for follow-up work in 
independent study, the seminar was 
offered the first semester. Eight stu- 
dents were invited, five Seniors and 
three Juniors. One student found he 
had to drop out. The subject chosen 
this time was Lewis Mumford’s Tech- 
nique and Civilization. After a few 
preliminary discussions, on scientific 
thinking and histories of civilization, 
the analysis of this book was under- 
taken chapter by chapter. Each stu- 
dent checked up on some item in each 
chapter of special interest to him. 
After that he read a long essay 
on a subject suggested by the read- 
ing and discussion. The subjects 
chosen were: “The Trend towards an 
Organic World-View,” “‘Spectroscopy 
and Modern Civilization,” “‘ The Influ- 
enceof the Film in Modern Literature,” 
“Present-Day Functions of Mathe- 
matics,” ‘“‘The Social Ideas of John 
Ruskin,” “The Psychology of War,” 
“Technological Unemployment,” and 
“Robots in Literature.” The final 
examination was a review, from each 
student’s point of view, of Lewis 
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Mumford’s book. Two of the Seniors 
followed up the seminar with inde- 
pendent-study projects and were 
graduated, one with departmental 
honors in economics, the other with 
divisional honors in humanities. The 
Juniors will be eligible for further 
honors work this year. 


HE results of these first two 

years invite continuation of the 
seminar. It seems to fill a definite 
need, at least under our conditions 
which are those of a municipal uni- 
versity. The seminar has evidently 
been stimulating to both students and 
faculty. Three professors attended 
regularly; a dozen others came occa- 
sionally. They spoke their minds 
freely. Sometimes the discussion be- 
came quite heated. One discussion 
about teleology carried over into a 
class in the history and methods of 
natural science. The students gen- 
erally did better in their reports than 
in the subsequent discussions. 

One difficulty was that of keeping 
the assignments focused on subjects 
of common interest. The subject- 
matter and procedure the first year 
were provocative of better discussion 
than the second. This past year the 
students did more work, but their 
discussions failed somehow to achieve 
a satisfactory exchange of ideas. 

Finally, the honors seminar brought 
out that even under our divisional 
organization our best students tend 
to confine their interests to their 
major. In this they seem to imitate 
the majority of the faculty. In June 
I asked our honors students of the 
past two years to list the books they 
had found most interesting and useful 
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in college. The result was an eye- 
opener to me. A few lists were both 
rich and well balanced, but more than 
half of them were utterly one-sided 
and startlingly uneven. A student 
phenomenally well posted in eco- 
nomics, for example, listed Ben Hur 
among his best books. We have 
been talking for some time of making 
range and variety of general reading 
a requirement for graduation with 
honors. It is encouraging that some 
of our students are asking of their 
own accord for just such reading 
suggestions. This year we are plan- 
ning a seminar for superior Freshmen. 
Perhaps we can encourage them to 
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form better habits of reading and 
discussion. 

Consciously or not, the older two 
types of honors work at bottom 
seem to aim at making good graduate 
students. Our college has no quarrel | 
with that aim, or it would not promote 
honors work of both those types, 
But it is growing more conscious of 
another aim, which the new type of 
honors work is attempting to promote, 
In line with the general aim of our 
senior college, our honors seminar js 
trying to induce at least our best 
students to exchange their intellectual 
interests and to balance their special. 
izing with general interests and ideas, 

[Vol. VII, No. 3] | 
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Faculty Control of Courses 


By GEORGE W. ECKELBERRY 


The Duties and Responsibilities of the Council on Instruction, 
Obio State University 


NIVERSITIES and colleges, 
especially those supported by 
public funds, are occasionally 
criticized on the score of having too 
many courses of instruction. It is 
cdaimed by some that we offer too 
many “‘frills,”” too many courses with 
small registrations, and too many 
which overlap in content. The per- 
son making such a criticism may 
possibly have gained his impression 
by the thickness of the official 
catalogue. Perhaps he has no famili- 
arity either with the varieties of 
educational objectives of the insti- 
tution or with the number and 
quality of students enrolled in the 
courses offered. Perhaps he is the 
type of individual who regards “big- 
ness” per se as something to be 
feared, to be attacked, and as antago- 
nistic toward his concept of education 
ina democratic society. 
Unsupportable by evidence though 
many such charges may be, it must be 
accepted as a fact that this critical 
attitude is one that university officials 
are called upon to deal with fre- 
quently, and it would seem appropri- 
ate at this point for each university to 
examine rather completely its pro- 
cedure in adopting new courses and 
curriculums. At present many insti- 


tutions are experiencing the heaviest 
enrollments since their foundings; 
many have inadequate teaching staffs 
with greatly curtailed course pro- 
grams. The urge is already felt to 
introduce new courses and to reinstate 
certain other courses which, for finan- 
cial reasons, were withdrawn a few 
years ago. If we are now at the 
threshold of a period of course expan- 
sion or drastic course revision, it 
might be profitable to review our 
experiences during the recent past 
with the procedure now in effect. 

If we trace the growth and expan- 
sion of our programs during the past 
fifteen or twenty years, we are forced 
to concede that the conditions under 
which this growth took place were, to 
a certain extent at least, beyond the 
control of university faculties. Con- 
stant pressure was exerted on uni- 
versities from without for more courses 
and curriculums and for a greater 
emphasis on the professional and 
vocational aspects of university train- 
ing. Industry demanded graduates 
with certain skills and techniques 
and, in response, courses in business 
administration were introduced. The 
public schools set higher require- 
ments for teachers of the elementary 
and secondary schools and the cur- 
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riculums for prospective teachers were 
revised to include certain new courses 
in which classroom methods and 
procedure were to be stressed. New 
professions came into being, such as 
journalism, social administration, in- 
dustrial engineering. The clientéle 
of the colleges of agriculture and 
engineering submitted specifications 
for technical curriculums and courses. 
In certain cases the teachers for these 
courses had to be recruited and 
trained. The economist was assigned 
courses in business administration; 
the sociologist was given courses in 
social administration; the professor 
of English became a teacher of 
journalism. Simultaneous with the 
introduction of these new technical 
courses, the universities had to con- 
tend with the problem of providing 
instruction to a rapidly growing 
student body. 

During such a speedy develop- 
ment, with each college primarily 
concerned with its own professional 
programs, it was to be expected that 
the general faculty of the university 
would gradually relinquish its control 
over courses and grant to each college 
faculty what, in fact, amounted to 
almost complete autonomy in such 
matters. In developing these new 
courses, a certain amount of experi- 
mentation was necessary, and since 
the colleges were acting independently, 
the multiplication of courses and the 
fragmentation of content were, in 
some instances, disproportionate. 

Financial necessity during the past 
few years has required many institu- 
tions to curtail their financial budgets 
and to withdraw or suspend certain 
courses and curriculums. Many of 
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these withdrawals have been at con. 
siderable cost to the student jn 
the form of the narrowing of the 
program of the university and a 
lowering of objectives. 





Certain other 


courses, however, were found upon | 
critical examination on the basis of | 


relative and comparative urgency, 
taking into account the entire Uni. 
versity program as distinguished from 
the departmental or college point 
of view with which many of them 
were originally proposed, to be dis. 
pensable without material impairment 
or damage. 


N GENERAL, three plans for con- 

trolling courses and curriculums 
are in effect: giving each college or 
school authority to make whatever 
adjustmen ts seem appropriate, report. 
ing such proposals to the university 
editor for insertion in the official 
bulletin; creating an administrative 
office through which all colleges and 
schools must submit their proposals; 
and creating a standing committee of 
the university faculty to examine all 
proposals for the introduction of new 
courses and curriculums or for the 
modification of the existing program. 

At Ohio State University since 1926 
a committee of this third type, desig- 
nated the Council on Instruction, 
has been functioning in this capacity. 
It consists of nine members of the 
University faculty who are ap- 
pointed by the president and the 
assistant to the president, who is 
ex officio chairman. Faculty mem- 
bers serve for three-year terms. The 
authority of this Council is expressed 
in the following rules of the Uni- 
versity faculty: 
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FACULTY CONTROL OF COURSES 


1. It shall make recommendations to 
the Administrative Council on all pro- 
posals for the establishment or the 
abolition of colleges, schools, departments 
of instruction, bureaus, curricula and 
degrees." 

2. It shall formulate and announce a 
procedure to be followed in the intro- 
duction of new courses and in the making 
of changes in existing courses open to 
undergraduate students. Its approval 
shall be necessary to the authorization of 
any such course or change. 

3. It shall receive from the various 
colleges and the Summer Quarter Council 
proposals for the establishment, abolition, 
and change in courses and curricula af- 
fecting undergraduates and pass on them. 

4. It shall permanently withdraw any 
course not deemed desirable or justifiable 
or require it to be given in alternate years 
after investigation and consultation with 
the colleges and departments concerned. 

s. It shall make recommendations to 
the appropriate University authorities 
concerning any matters dealing with the 
educational policies of the University. 

6. Decisions of the Council may be 
brought to the University Faculty for 
review. 

7. All recommendations on proposals 
referred to in sections (1) and (3) shall be 
published (at least in abbreviated form) 
in the “Official Daily Bulletin” before 
final action is taken. 


ROCEDURE before the Council 
on Instruction has been designed 
to promote and encourage the com- 
plete discussion of each item presented 
for consideration. At a given date 
each year, the colleges are requested 


1The Administrative Council consists of the 
president of the University, the vice-president, the 
deans of the several colleges, and the assistant to 
the president. This Council acts as advisory to the 
— who transmits its recomendations to the 
hiversity board of trustees for final adoption. 
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to submit all proposals affecting 
courses and curriculums. In support 
of each proposal except, of course, 
those of an editorial character, each 
college is requested to submit a 
memorandum, setting forth all facts 
which may be pertinent. In regard 
to a new course, specific information 
on the following points is desired: 


1. Additional cost, either for salary or 
equipment 

2. Prerequisites, whether the course will 

be open to elementary or advanced 

students 

. Probable enrollment 

4. Whether the course is to be required in 
a particular curriculum or to be purely 
elective 

5. The extent to which it may possibly 
duplicate other courses of the University 

6. Whether the new course reflects an 
attempt to fragmentize subject-matter 
unreasonably 


w 


The material received from each 
college is abstracted and transmitted 
to each member of the Council in 
advance of a series of meetings to 
which are invited department chair- 
men and deans concerned. 

New courses which require addi- 
tions to the operating budget cannot 
be considered by the Council until 
after the president has certified, in 
writing, that such budgetary adjust- 
ments have been given his approval. 
Meetings of the Council are usually 
held in the office of the assistant to 
the president for the reason that 
rather frequent references to data 
pertaining to course registrations, 
teaching-loads, and salary budgets 
are necessary. 

From 1926 to 1932 the rules 
defining the functions of the Council 
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on Instruction did not assign it any 
authority to delete courses. It could 
approve or reject new courses sub- 
mitted by departments. Whether a 
course was to be withdrawn or 
continued was to be left to the 
judgment and discretion of the depart- 
ment. In 1932 the Council 
Rule 4 just given) was given a 
definite responsibility by the general 
faculty to withdraw permanently any 
course not deemed desirable or justi- 
fiable or require it to be given in 
alternate years. 


URING the Spring Quarter of 
1933 the board of trustees of the 
University, acting upon the recom- 
mendation of a special faculty com- 
mittee, adopted the following rules 
for courses with small registrations: 


A. Rules applicable to classes in the 

400-500 group (Elementary)— 
a. A course offered only once during 
the three quarters of the regular 
academic year which has failed to 
secure an average enrollment of fifteen 
during the two preceding years shall 
be withdrawn from the catalogue or 
limited to alternate years. 
4. A course offered during two quarters 
of the regular academic year which has 
failed during the preceding year to 
secure a total enrollment of 40 shall be 
offered during one quarter only. 
c. A course offered during three quar- 
ters of the regular academic year which 
has failed during the preceding year to 
secure a total enrollment of 75 shall 
be withdrawn for one quarter and, if 
the total enrollment is less than 40, it 
shall be withdrawn for two quarters. 
d. In case an elective course during a 
current quarter fails to secure an 
enrollment of 12, it shall be withdrawn 
for that quarter despite the fact that 


(see 
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its record of enrollment during the 
preceding year permits its listing under 
rules a, 4, or ¢. 
B. Rules applicable to classes in the 600- 
700 group (Advanced undergraduate)— 
e. A course offered only once during the 
three quarters of the regular academic 
year which has failed to secure an 
average enrollment of 10 for the last 
two times that it was given, shall 
be withdrawn from the catalogue or 
limited to alternate years. 
f. A course offered during two quarters 
of the regular academic year which has 
failed during the preceding year to 
secure a total enrollment of 25 shall be 
offered during one quarter only. 
g. A course offered during three quar- 
ters of the regular academic year which 
has failed during the preceding year to 
secure a total enrollment of 45 shall be 
withdrawn for one quarter, and if the 
total enrollment is less than 25 it shall 
be withdrawn for two quarters. 
h. In case an elective course during a 
current quarter fails to secure an 
enrollment of 8, it shall be withdrawn 
for that quarter despite the fact that 
its record of enrollment permits its 
listing under rules e, f, or g. 
C.A course withdrawn or suspended 
under these rules may be restored by 
following the procedure for introduction 
of new courses. 
D. These regulations do not apply to 
minor and major research problem courses, 
or to honors courses, or to courses in which 
special types of instruction or equipment, 
or limited laboratory facilities require 
that, without reference to expenses, 
classes be smaller than those provided 
for by these regulations. All exceptions 
of these types must be authorized by the 
Council on Instruction each year. 
E. Courses for which there is inherently 
a limited demand but which are essential 
to the program of the University, may be 
exempted from these regulations in whole 
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FACULTY CONTROL OF COURSES 


or in part, by the Council on Instruction. 
Each such course shall be considered 
annually upon its individual merits by 
the Council on Instruction. 


Following the adoption of these 
rules, the Council on Instruction pro- 
ceeded to examine each course with 
registrations below those prescribed. 
Subcommittees were organized to 
confer with department chairmen 
and deans of the several colleges. 
In addition to the many conferences 
conducted by the subcommittees, the 
Council held twenty-eight meetings 
during the spring quarter for the 
purpose of acting upon the sub- 
committees’ recommendations and 
hearing appeals from departments 
and colleges. An attempt was made 
to take into account all conditions 
under which these small courses were 
conducted, such as the need for 
special types of equipment, the neces- 
sity of personal supervision and 
direction, and the importance of the 
course in relation to the entire pro- 
gram of the University. The net 
result of the efforts of the Council 
acting under the authority of these 
rules, was a substantial shrinkage in 
course offerings: 377 courses were to 
be permanently withdrawn, 69 were 
authorized to be given in alternate 
years, 33 were consolidated, 30 were 
reduced in frequency during the year. 


NE of the major responsibilities 

of the Council has been that of 
examining each new course proposed 
in order to determine the extent to 
which it might overlap or duplicate 
existing courses. All new courses 
are announced and described in the 
“Official Daily Bulletin” which is sent 
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to all members of the teaching staff. 
Protests or inquiries may come to the 
Council through formal communica- 
tions from departments and colleges. 
In the absence of such communica- 
tions the Council takes the initiative 
in raising questions concerning dupli- 
cation. Conferences with department 
chairmen and deans have been held 
and in some cases syllabuses of the 
courses concerned have been ex- 
amined. The entire procedure is 
intended to bring forth all facts which 
may be pertinent in determining the 
extent and nature of subject-matter 
duplication. 

A rather large number of such 
cases have been adjudicated by the 
Council during the ten years of its 
operation. In a few cases involving 
subject-matter of a border-line char- 
acter joint courses have been sug- 
gested in which two departments 
participate in the teaching. In certain 
other cases it has become necessary 
for the Council to require a definition 
of the boundaries and limitations of 
particular courses. All of these ex- 
periences are convincing that the 
problem of determining duplication 
in courses is extremely complicated 
and involved, requiring in the final 
analysis an examination of the objec- 
tives and purposes of departments 
and curriculums. It is believed that 
such an examination can be more 
completely and intelligently made by 
a representative group of members of 
the University faculty than by any 
single administrative officer. 

The experiences which the Council 
has had under these new rules have not 
been such as to warrant any general 
observations or forecasts. Its latest 
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functions were acquired during a 
period of depression, and it has been 
concerned largely with keeping the 
program of courses within the limita- 
tions of the financial resources of the 
University. What contributions the 
Council will make during the next 
few years would seem to depend upon 
the extent to which it continues to 
adopt a University rather than a 
department or college point of view 
in its examination of new courses and 
curriculums. 


HE dynamic character of the pro- 

gram of a university is strikingly 
evident today. Old points of view 
and old objectives are being chal- 
lenged. New approaches are being 
suggested. The perennial problem 
of balancing the “technical” and 
“cultural” training seems to be more 
acute thanever. Certain educational 
leaders in books, articles, and addresses 
are discussing the different techniques 
in developing “‘social-mindedness,” 
“social consciousness,” “appreciation 
of citizenship,” “‘a sense of aesthetic 
values,” “economic adjustment.” Cer- 
tain others are emphasizing the neces- 
sity of increasing the amount of 
technical training in order to meet 
the greater demands which will be 
made upon professional workers dur- 
ing the next few years and are 
suggesting that these additional re- 
quirements be inserted in the already 
bulging four-year curriculum. 
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Perhaps in the future we may in 
retrospect see clearly that a new 
era in higher education is now 
beginning. We must admit that the 
growth in our program up to this 
point has largely been in response to 
the demand of an economic structure 
which has been constantly expanding. 
Our colleges of agriculture and engi. 
neering were conceived in the land- 
grant college act of 1863 as —— 
for increasing agricultural and i 
dustrial output; colleges of coma 
came into existence with the large- 
scale business unit; colleges of educa- 
tion were called upon to supply more 
teachers with which the rapidly ex- 
panding public-school system could 
function. Now it is claimed by some 
that expansion will proceed at a lower 
rate than heretofore, and that greater 
emphasis will be given in university 
courses to problems dealing with the 
adjustment of production and con- 
sumption, to systems of distribution, 
and to the promotion of greater 
stability in the conduct of our eco- 
nomic activities. Whether such a 
shift in emphasis should be made 
and whether expansion in certain 
directions should take place are ques- 
tions which should be given con- 
sideration by the general faculty and 
the central administration. An all- 
university committee may then serve 
the purpose of interpreting and effect- 
uating any general policies as may be 
finally agreed upon. [Vol. VII, No. 3] 
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Counseling Collegians 


By LOUISE MAY SNYDER 


The First Year of Guidance at Los Angeles Junior College 


HE Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, in the midst of metro- 
politan Los Angeles, offers a 
diverse academic menu for its forty- 
eight hundred students. It caters 
alike to those who would secure semi- 
professional training and those who 
look forward to continuing their 
courses in the university. Products 
of all types of home environment 
and thirty-five different high schools 
in the surrounding area, not to men- 
tion the hundreds who come from 
other states, they present an interest- 
ing challenge for college counseling. 
Although this institution has for 
some six years been developing a semi- 
professional curriculum surpassed by 
none in the country, it is only in the 
lat year that much stress has been 
placed upon guidance. Previous to 
this time, the one hundred eighty fac- 
ulty members extended what help 
they could to all students divided into 
advisory groups for this purpose, 
while the deans were always ready to 
talk over any student’s problems. 
Upon this foundation of a splendid 
spirit between the faculty and student 
groups, an attempt has been made to 
develop a more centralized guidance 
program at the same time being care- 
ful not to lose any of the strong 
influences already at work. The 


truism that a guidance set-up can be 
successful only when it capitalizes 
on the potentialities of its teaching 
staff is definitely conceded. 

To this end many group discussions 
were held with the faculty members 
to understand better the emotional 
and intellectual environment and 
adjustment difficulties of the junior- 
college student. In order to trace 
back into the causes for the entering 
student’s difficulties, members of the 
staffs of the contributing high schools 
were invited to several group confer- 
ences to pool experiences with those 
of the junior-college officials and thus 
bring to light some of the common 
problems. These round tables were 
most enlightening and revealed many 
misunderstandings which were easily 
cleared up and others which could be 
used as a basis for more college 
guidance. 

As an outgrowth of these various 
attempts to clarify the existing prob- 
lems, a philosophy of guidance was 
created upon which to build a specific 
program. It seems evident that the 
junior-college student is a cross 
between his more dependent high- 
school brother and more independent 
university contemporary. He craves 
more freedom and uncramped atmos- 


phere than he had enjoyed in his 
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high school, but, on the whole, is not 
ready to swallow this in as large 
quantities as is his more aggressive 
university brother who has left home 
tostartoutonhisown. Weagree with 
Dean Deutch of the University of 
California when he says: “We are 
doing the student no kindness if we 
give him crutches instead of expecting 
him to use the legs which the Almighty 
has bestowed upon him.” We are 
anxious that the junior college should 
not “prolong infancy,” and yet we 
realize that in these times of mass 
education and shifting economic and 
social values, it is doubly important 
that each student find the place in 
the social-civic, educational, and voca- 
tional scheme of things which will 
give him the greatest satisfaction 
and make possible his most adequate 
contribution to society. 

The translation of this philosophy 
into a workable program naturally 
has only been started. Looking back 
over the year’s successes and failures, 
it would seem that the surface has 
only been scratched and many prob- 
lems lie ahead. The plan to be 
described must be considered as the 
first installment in a plan which has 
ambitions to offer the type of distribu- 
tive and adjustive services needed in 
this particular educational arena. 


URING the last months of his 

senior year in high school the 
prospective student of Los Angeles 
Junior College has an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the junior- 
college offerings in several ways. The 
high-school officials have had recent 
contacts in junior-college conferences 
so that they keep abreast of the new 
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developments. These counselors and 
others usually explain the junior. 
college possibilities in home-room 
meetings. Literature is supplied in 
the form of catalogues and popularly 
written pamphlets such as What Los 
Angeles Leaders Think of Los Angeles 





Junior College, involving a series of | 


interviews obtained by journalism 
students which show the opinions of 
prominent professional and_ business 
men regarding the twenty semi- 
professional courses; Opportunities at 
Los Angeles Junior College, a bright- 
colored folder describing in question- 
and-answer method the academic, 
vocational, and recreational facilities 
available; and Find Your Place in 
College and Life, which is a bulletin 
listing the detailed orientation plans 
for the coming semester. 

The counselor or some other mem- 
ber of the staff of Los Angeles Junior 
College meets with groups of pro- 
spective students to explain the 
opportunities and answer individual 
questions. And by the way, this has 
proved a stimulating experience for 
the college officer, often resulting in 
the necessity for looking up many 
unanswerable queries on his return to 
the junior college. 

After this preliminary orientation 
in the form of visual and auditory 
explanations, the student is some- 
what prepared for his initial welcome 
during Freshman Week. This is in 
the process of enlargement, but at 
the moment covers only two days. 
During this period an attempt is made 
to test some of the student’s abilities 
by means of general intelligence, 
comprehensive reading, and English 
composition tests; to give him 4 
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richer understanding of the educa- 
tional fields open to him; to help him 
to realize some of the opportunities 
awaiting him as a student; to offer 
him a social welcome which will create 
a happier environment for the new 
college adventure. It is needless to 
remind the reader that the program 
falls far short of realizing its goals, 
but here it is in its details: 


First Day: 

g:00-1 1:00 
English examination 

11:30-12:30 
Informal luncheon on lawn, old students 
acting as hosts and hostesses for small 
groups, music and entertainment 

1245-1 :30 
General assembly, college administrators 
and student leaders interpret the college 
offerings 

1:45-2:45 
Group meetings, picked upperclass stu- 
dents explain details of registration 
procedure and conduct tour of campus 

3:00- 
Y. W. C. A. Tea for entering women 
Associated Men Students’ Stag for enter- 
ing men 

Second Day: 

g:00-11:00 
Psychological 
examination 

11:00-12:00 
Departmental group conferences during 
which a faculty member explains the 
requirements, courses, and vocational, cul- 
tural, and leisure-time possibilities inher- 
ent in each of the twenty departments. 


and diagnostic reading 


Armed with this initial understand- 
ing of the college world in which he is 
to live, presumably for the next two 
years, the student enters the period 
of registration. The registrar has 
refined the machinery so that red 
tape is at a minimum and efliciency 
ata maximum. There is little wait- 
ing in long lines or difficulty in 
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entering the classes of his choice. 
The student has discussed his program 
with an adviser in his preferred 
academic field and decided upon his 
educational goals. 

During this process, he is given 
a so-called “faculty counselor.” The 
old student chooses the faculty mem- 
ber which will be most helpful to 
him, while the new student is assigned 
one whom he has in class, as closely 
associated to his educational interest 
as possible. These “faculty coun- 
selors” conduct group meetings the 
first week of college to become 
acquainted with their Alpha (Fresh- 
men) counselees, discuss with them 
some of the problems of the entering 
student, and help to work out any in- 
dividual difficulties. Throughout the 
year they are ready to assist or refer 
to the proper source. 


FTER the excitement of the 
registration days has cleared, 
there is yet much orienting to do. 
The adjustment to a new academic 
technique is aided by a series of 
“how to study” conferences designed 
to acquaint the Alphas with the latest 
psychological techniques and the char- 
acteristics of the new educational 
responsibilities they are assuming. 
These meetings, although entirely 
voluntary, are attended by a large 
proportion of the class. 

Coupled with this excursion into 
the arts of efficient study is one 
fashioned to broaden the student’s 
social-civic and recreational vistas. 
He has been given some brief informa- 
tion concerning activities of student 
life at the activities-information booth, 
manned by student leaders during 
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registration, but as his more pressing 
problems become solved, he has a 
greater interest in these opportuni- 
ties. As he reaches this state of 
mind, he is invited to an _ Inter- 
Club Council program. Staged by 
sixty varieties of clubs, this boasts 
everything from tumbling acts, ad- 
vertising the gymnasium clubs, to 
French songs, representing the modern- 
language organizations. Each group 
of clubs vies with the others to create 
the most attractive numbers or word 
descriptions. Thus, the new student 
is aided to find his place in the 
miniature world presented by the 
College. 

As the year wears on, other prob- 
lems come to the front. These are 
taken either to the “faculty coun- 
selor,” one of the deans, or the 
counselor-at-large. Believing with 
Crawford that “‘personnel work .. . 
may be regarded as a means whereby 
the individual’s total educational ex- 
perience may be most effectively 
related to his personal needs and 
potentialities,”! an attempt is made 
by the counselor-at-large to offer as 
inclusive a service as possible in the 
fields of educational, vocational, social- 
civic, and recreational counseling. 
With this end in view, we are build- 
ing files on the educational oppor- 
tunities and scholarships throughout 
the country, vocational possibilities, 
and recreational] outlets in the sur- 
rounding area. Book lists on personal 
problems, study techniques, and voca- 
tions have been prepared on pocket- 
sized cards, and are checked by the 
counselor to fit the particular indi- 
vidual. A book case of outstanding 


1 Personnel Journal, X (April, 1932), p. 406. 
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books on college problems together 
with school and college catalogues is 
easily available in the waiting room 
of the counselor’s office. 

Group discussions open to all stu- 
dents are held on various phases 
of guidance. To these are invited 
outside authorities on mental hy. 
giene, vocational opportunities, and 
questions pertinent to student well- 
being. Sometimes these conferences 
are crowded, but it must be admitted 
that others are poorly attended. 

In spite of these attempts to dis- 
tribute the students into the paths in 
which their potentialities will have 
the greatest chance of development 
and help them over some of the most 
common pitfalls in adjustment, we 


do find maladjusted students. These 
are discovered in several ways. More 
than half of them come to the 


counselor’s office of their own accord. 
The group next in number is referred 
by teachers, while the others are sent 
by parents or friends. A few students 
are called in by the counselor to 
discover the reasons for high rating 
on the intelligence test and _ poor 
accomplishment. 

In all these cases an attempt 1s 
made to help the student see his 
problem, unearth the causes of the 
difficulty, and work out some solution. 
Standardized tests are used as far as 
facilities permit. In many instances, 
faculty members help in treatment. 
Various interests and potentialities of 
the teaching staff have been noted, 
and these are capitalized upon when- 
ever possible. One instructor, for 
instance, is especially able in clari- 
fying confused religious problems; 
another is interested in helping to 
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develop the shy individual through 
informal social gatherings; still others 
have various specialized vocational 
hobbies which fit particular cases. 
All in all, we have found a wealth of 
helpfulness from the teaching staff of 
Los Angeles Junior College. 

We have just commenced to build a 
guidance program. We are cognizant 
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of its many weak points and watch 
with interest programs more nearly 
perfected. We hope to develop new 
plans as our understanding of our own 
peculiar problems becomes more cer- 
tain. We vision a better service for 
our junior-college students not forget- 
ful of the fact that human nature will 
always present unsolved challenges. 
[Vol. VII, No. 3] 
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State Regulation of 
Degree-Granting 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


The Power to Confer Degrees Is Intimately Related to the Protection of the 
Public Safety, Health, Morals, and Convenience, and Is Subject 
to Control by the State to Prevent Abuses. 


E power to confer academic 
and professional degrees is to 
be regarded as distinct and 

separate from the privilege of being 
incorporated as an educational insti- 
tution. The privilege of granting 
degrees is intimately related to the 
public welfare, and unquestionably is 
subject to regulation by the state. 
An early Maryland decision regarding 
the University of Maryland, when 
that institution was held to be a 
private corporation, sets forth that 
the legislature may control the power 
to grant degrees as an exercise of its 
police power, without impairing its 
contract obligations in the institu- 
tional charter.! 

In Pennsylvania the courts have 
sometimes declined to approve char- 
ters containing specific degree-grant- 
ing clauses, when submitted under 
general incorporation acts which are 
silent concerning the degree-granting 
power. In‘1838 a group of physicians 
applied for a charter as the “‘ Medical 
College of Philadelphia,” and wrote 
into the proposed charter a clause 
granting power to confer medical 


degrees. The court declined to certify 
in favor of the application, saying 
“such powers can only be obtained 
from the legislature of the state,” and 


the degrees conferred in colleges are not 
offices or appointments, but they confer 
honour, influence and respectability to a 
certain extent. The power of conferring 
such degrees was never meant to be put 
in such a situation that the attorney 
general and this court were bound to 
concur in granting it to any association 
which wished to be incorporated for liter- 
ary or scientific purposes, and this without 
the power of inquiring as to the quali- 
fications of the applicants, to exercise such 
power with advantage to the community, 
or advancement of medical science.? 


A general incorporation act of 1874 
provided for the submission of pro- 
posed charters to the court of common 
pleas, and required the court to 
approve the charter if found to be in 
proper form, within the purpose of 
the act, and apparently lawful and 
not injurious to the community. 

1Regents of University of Maryland v. Williams, 
9 Gil! and J. 365, 31 Am. D. 72 (Md.) (1838). 


*Case of “The Medical College of Philadelphia,” 
3 Wharton (Pa.) 444 (1838). 
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REGULATION OF DEGREE GRANTING 


Under this act the proposed char- 
ter of a Philadelphia institution 
authorized it 


to organize, establish and maintain a 
suitable educational institution—devoted 
to giving instruction in the nature, 
properties and various modifications of 
electricity, galvanism and magnetism as 
curative agents, and in the scientific 
application of the same to the alleviation 
of pain and the cure of disease, [and to 
grant] a certain degree in medicine, to wit, 
the degree of doctor of electricity. 


Approval of the charter was refused, 
because an act of 1877 provided that 


the standard qualification of a prac- 
titioner of medicine, surgery or obstetrics, 
shall be and consist of the following, 
namely, a good moral character, a 
thorough elementary education, a com- 
prehensive knowledge of human anatomy, 
human physiology, pathology, chemistry, 
materia medica, obstetrics, and practice 
of medicine and surgery and_ public 
hygiene. 


Said the court: 


Whatever may be the value of elec- 
tricity and magnetism as curative agents, 
a knowledge of their principles in their 
application to disease does not com- 
prehend the degree of learning which the 
law and the interest of society as well, 
require in a practitioner of medicine.’ 


In 1891, the Pittsburgh court re- 
fused to approve an application for 
the incorporation of Duquesne College 
under the general incorporation act 
of 1874. The proposed charter sub- 
mitted by the incorporators contained 
a general clause empowering them to 
grant any and all degrees. The 
Western University of Pennsylvania 


In re American Electropathic Institute, 14 Phila. 
Rep. 128 (1880). 
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filed a remonstrance, based partly on 
the ground that a branch of that 
institution had once existed for several 
years under the name “Duquesne 
College,” and that consequently this 
name should not be permitted to be 
used by a new corporation in the same 
community and for similar purposes. 
This detail was entirely overshadowed 
by the fact that the general act under 
which the charter was sought did 
not contain any authority for the 
degree-granting clause, and on this 
ground the application was denied.‘ 
It was also disclosed that the entire 
capital of the proposed corporation 
was $15,000, while the prevailing 
opinion among educators was to the 
effect that no such institution should 
come into existence possessing less 
than $500,000—the minimum required 
by the Regents of the University of 
the State of New York. In this con- 
nection Mr. T. D. Carnahan, counsel 
for the remonstrators, made an argu- 
ment which merits quotation at length: 


It has been for years a standing 
reproach to our American civilization 
that, under the laws of some of the states, 
any body of men, who have assurance 
enough to make the attempt, may have 
delegated to them the powers of a college 
or university—powers which, in European 
countries, are most sedulously guarded by 
the state, and the exercise of which is 
regarded as a high and almost sacred 
trust. The multiplication of petty insti- 
tutions clothed by process of law with 
the highest educational prerogatives, and 
the investiture of mere academies and 
preparatory schools, founded as a means 
of securing a livelihood for the promoters 
of the enterprise, with functions which 


‘In re Duquesne College Charter (Com. PI.) 
12 Pa. Co. Ct. R. 491, 2 Pa. Dist. R. 555 (1891). 
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wisdom decrees should be reserved for 
those institutions only, which, in some 
measure at least, are capable of fulfilling 
the ideal of a college or a university, has 
been a most fruitful source of evil in 
educational work in the United States. 
Although the grant of these great powers 
to poorly endowed and scantily equipped 
institutions, may have seemed justifiable 
in the early settlement of the country, the 
time has long since passed when it could 
be pleaded that, in the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, there exists such a necessity. 


URTHER recognition of the fact 
that the state may retain its 
control of the degree-granting power, 
as a matter apart from the granting 
of charters to educational corpora- 
tions, is shown by the laws of Ohio, 
which provide that no incorporated 
institution may commence operation 
until it possesses at least $25,000 in 
real or personal property, and may 
not confer degrees unless it files with 
the secretary of state a certificate 
issued by the state director of educa- 
tion that its course of study has been 
submitted to his office and that the 
faculty and equipment bear such a 
relation to the number of students in 
attendance as to warrant the granting 
of degrees. The attorney-general of 
Ohio has given his opinion that this 
certificate of the director of education 
may be lawfully revoked whenever the 
director discovers by inspection that 
the conditions certified no longer exist. 
The Missouri court has held that 
the degree-granting franchise is a 
necessary incident to the operation 
of a college or university, such that its 
existence may be implied when not 
specifically mentioned in the charter 
or general act of incorporation. Thus 
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the power to grant medical degrees 
impliedly was possessed by the Kansas 
City Hospital College of Medicine, 
chartered under a statute authorizing 
the incorporation of “any school, 
college, institute, academy, or other 
association, formed for educational or 
scientific purposes.’’s 

A different and probably a socially 
wiser view is exhibited in a Vermont 
decision, holding that the “‘ Vermont 
Medical College” organized under a 
statute providing for the incorpora- 
tion of libraries, orchestras, and 
associations for breeding fish, bringing 
thieves to justice, building meeting 
houses, securing burial grounds, and 
“to establish and maintain literary 
and scientific institutions,” had no 
power to grant the degree of doctor of 
medicine. Said the court: 


The power to confer degrees, not being 
conferred explicitly by the statute, and 
not being necessary to enable a literary 
or scientific institution to carry forward 
studies of a literary or scientific character, 
clearly does not exist at all. 

To hold that the legislature, by a 
general law,.intended that any three men 
in any town of the State, however 
illiterate or irresponsibie, might organize 
and flood the State with doctors of 
medicine, doctors of law, doctors of 
divinity, masters of arts, civil engineers 
and all the other various titles that 
everywhere in the civilized world have 
signified high attainments and _ special 
equipment for professional work, is te 
liken it to the witty French minister who 
threatened to create so many dukes that 
it would be no honor to be one, and a 
burning disgrace not to be one.® 

5State ex rel. Granville v. Gregory, 83 Mo. 123, 
53 Am. Rep. 565 (1884). 


STownshend v. Gray, 62 Vt. 373, 19 A. 635, 8 
L.R.A. 112 (1890). 
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REGULATION OF DEGREE GRANTING 


The charter of the Philadelphia Med- 
ico-Chirurgical College was amended 
by a special legislative act of 1867 
giving it the power to grant “degrees 
in medicine,” a power which it had 
already exercised for some time. 
Later when it assumed to confer 
degrees in dental surgery and phar- 
macy, the Philadelphia Dental Col- 
lege remonstrated; but the court held 
that the original charter of the 
Medico-Chirurgical College must be 
construed as giving it unquestioned 
authority to instruct in dentistry and 
pharmacy, from which the power to 
grant degrees in those fields was 
necessarily implied.’ 

An opposite decision later was 
reached in Massachusetts, where a 
statute of 1883 prohibited the grant- 
ing of degrees by medical corporations 
unless specially authorized by the 
legislature. Here it was held in 1914 
that an institution having special 
authority to grant the degree of 
doctor of medicine could not con- 
fer the degree of doctor of dental 
medicine.® 

Another Massachusetts case arose 
under the statute which declared that 
“Whoever, without the authority of 
a special act of the General Court 
granting the power to give degrees, 
offers or grants degrees as a school, 
college, or as a private individual, 

. shall be punished.” The defend- 
ant issued diplomas reciting that the 
recipient “‘has been declared a Doctor 
of Chiropractic,” but nowhere using 
the word “degree”; and contended 
that this was not an illegal conferring 


"In re Philadelphia Medico-Chirurgical College: 
Appeal of Philadelphia Dental College, 190 Pa. 121, 
42 A. 524 (1899). 

*Kerr v. Shurtleff, 218 Mass. 167, 105 N. E. 871. 
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of a degree. The court denied this 
contention in the following words: 


In common speech, as well as in uni- 
versity parlance, “Doctor” as a prefix toa 
person’s name signifies an academic dis- 
tinction founded upon having received a 
degree. . . . It is not to be assumed that 
the statute was intended to relate only 
to such degrees as were in use at the time 
it was enacted. . . . When a title like 
“Doctor”, commonly associated with 
unusual skill acquired by academic or 
professional study . . . is conferred either 
separately or associated with other words, 
the statute is violated. 


ANY decisions hold that fla- 
grant and wilful abuse in con- 
ferring degrees will justify compulsory 
dissolution of an educational cor- 
poration by a guo warranto proceed- 
ing. However, where the abuse was 
shown to have occurred only once, 
and then under mistake of law, 
forfeiture of the charter of a Missouri 
institution was not ordered by the 
court. It seems that a professor in 
the American School of Osteopathy at 
Kirksville, who was not only highly 
proficient in osteopathy, but also a 
graduate of two distinguished Euro- 
pean medical schools, set out to 
entrap the officers of the National 
School of Osteopathy at Kansas City, 
a rival institution. Accordingly he 
presented himself under an assumed 
name, readily convinced the faculty 
of his great medical learning and skill 
in osteopathy, and obtained a diploma 
upon payment of $250, without ever 
having attended the school. 
A Missouri statute provided that 
the possessor of a diploma from a 


*Commonwealth v. New England College of Chiro- 
practic, Inc., 221 Mass. 190, 108 N. E. 895 (1915). 
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legally chartered school of osteopathy, 
who had been in personal attendance 
at such school for at least four 
terms of not less than five months 
each before graduation, could law- 
fully practice osteopathy after filing 
his diploma and an affidavit of its 
genuineness with the county clerk. 
The court construed this statute to 
mean that a diploma could not be 
issued to any person who had not 
attended the school for the specified 
minimum periods. Accordingly, the 
National School of Osteopathy had 
violated the statute; but its officers 
alleged they had acted only after 
consulting two reputable attorneys, 
and in the belief that the granting of 
the diploma was lawful. Since the 
evidence was insufficient to prove a 
wilful abuse, the court declined to 
order the charter forfeited. 

Even if the state does not assert any 
continuing control over the degree- 
granting franchise of private colleges, 
apart from their general corporate 
franchises, it is universally held that 
a flagrant and continuing abuse of 
the degree-granting power will justify 
the dissolution of the corporation by 
an action in guo warranto. 

An institution in Chicago was char- 
tered ostensibly to prepare teachers 
of public health; but in fact this was a 
mere pretense. The real business of 
the institution was to issue diplomas 
to unqualified aspirants for the prac- 
tice of medicine, which would enable 
them to obtain licenses to practice 
in certain other states whose licensing 
laws were lax. The institution was 
found to occupy two small rooms in a 


State ex rel. Crow, Attorney General, v. National 
School of Osteopathy, 76 Mo. App. 439 (1898). 
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boarding-house, one of which was a 
sparsely equipped office, and the 
other an ordinary living-room. In a 
suit by the attorney general, the 
court revoked the charter for abuse 
and misuse, saying: 

It is not consistent with the public 
policy of a state, which enacts stringent 
laws for the preservation of the public 
health, and for the protection of its 
people from quacks and ignorant pre- 
tenders to a knowledge of the science of 
medicine and surgery, to authorize or 
permit a pretended health university to 
turn any one, whether known or unknown, 
qualified or unqualified, into a doctor of 
medicine, armed with a diploma and 
degree as one qualified to heal the sick, 
who may answer its prescribed list of 
questions, and pay its prescribed fee." 


It seems that virtually the same 
offender obtained another charter 
under a different name and resumed 
the practice of its nefarious business. 
This second charter was forfeited in 
an action in guo warranto upon proof 
that the institution was operated for 
pecuniary profit, selling degrees and 
diplomas for a price, regardless of 
qualifications. One degree of M.D. 
had been sold for $25 to a purchaser 
who had never been a student of 
medicine or surgery.’ In this case 
it was held that guo warranto was a 
civil proceeding, and the information 
need not recite the offense charged 
with the same degree of certainty as is 
required in a criminal case. 

The conduct of medical colleges 
and the power of granting medical 
degrees are so intimately connected 


“J jlinois Health University v. People, 166 Ill. 
171, 46 N. E. 737 (1897). 

127 ndependent Medical College v. People ex rel. 
Akin, Attorney General, 182 Ill., 274, 55 N. E. 345. 
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REGULATION OF DEGREE GRANTING 


with the public health that they are 
plainly within the control of the state 
in the exercise of its sovereign author- 
ity to protect the public safety by all 
reasonable means—commonly desig- 
nated as its police power. But in the 
final analysis the safeguarding of 
academic degrees is no less important; 
and abuses by purely literary colleges 
may justify a forfeiture of charter. 
Thus a “diploma mill” in Ohio was 
deprived of its charter in Igoo, when 
investigation by a special referee 
appointed by the court disclosed that 
the president had sold M.A. degrees for 
$25 each, on condition that the appli- 
cants should perform the work for the 
degrees within six months thereafter; 
and had offered the degree of Ph.D. on 


the same terms. Said the court: 


When the trustees of an educational 
institution incorporated under the laws of 
Ohio sign diplomas in blank, and leave 
them within the control of one of its 
officers, who sells them, and thus confers 
degrees without regard to merit, there is 
such a misuse of the power conferred as re- 
quires the dissolution of the corporation.¥ 


Until recently the state of Missouri 
was a happy haven for fraudulent 
medical schools. In 1926 and 1927 
two such enterprises were extirpated 
by a forfeiture of their charters and 
franchises. In each case the investi- 
gation ordered by the court disclosed 
the following facts: 

1. No intelligible college records were kent. 

2. Although incorporated for “benevolent 
purposes,” the institutions were in fact 
operated for private profit. 

3. Diplomas were sold for purely mone- 
tary consideration. 


"State v. Mt. Hope College, 63 O. S. 341, 58 N. E. 
799, 52 L.R.A. 365 (1900). 


1$7 


4. Instructors were incompetent, being 
selected from the undergraduate stu- 
dent body. 

5. There was no properly organized four- 
year curriculum. 

6. There was no dispensary or hospital for 
clinical purposes. 


In the first of these cases the 
testimony showed the sale of from 
fifty to sixty M.D. degrees at prices 
ranging from $150 to $500, to persons 
who had never attended the school, 
and to at least one person who had 
never attended any medical school. 
Also, one degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was sold at $300. The defendant 
corporation, when confronted with 
these facts in an original action in 
quo warranto before the Supreme 
Court, demanded a trial by jury in 
the district court of the county of its 
domicile; but it was held that in such 
cases a jury trial is not essential, and 
that the original action in guo war- 
ranto is the proper procedure. In 
ordering the forfeiture and revocation 
of the charter, the court said: 


We can imagine no more serious injury 
to the public than the issuance of degrees 
to practice medicine to persons wholly 
unqualified to treat the sick....A 
fraudulent misuse of its powers to confer 
degrees will justify the dissolution of an 
educational institution." 


In the next case the evidence 
showed that students were admitted 
upon certificates of their preliminary 
education which were known to be 
false and fraudulent, and that a sub- 
stantial part of their tuition payments 
was devoted to nefarious schemes for 


“State ex inf. Otto, Attorney General v. Kansas 
City College of Medicine and Surgery, 315 Mo. 101, 
285 S.W. 980 (1926). 
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the execution of fabricated credentials. 
It also appeared that there had been 
extensive tampering with the college 
records in an effort to cover up these 
fraudulent practices." 


N THE state of Washington an 

act of 1919 regulating the practice 
of drugless therapeutics provided that 
holders of a diploma from some 
legally chartered drugless college 
should be eligible for admission to 
the state examination. Within a 
short period thereafter a school of 
drugless healing was incorporated, 
and issued a large number of diplomas 
conferring the rank and title of 
sanipractic physician to recipients 
many of whom attended the school 
only a few days, and some of whom 
never attended it at all, for fees 
ranging from $50 to $600.'* These 


State ex inf. Otto v. St. Louis College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, 317 Mo. 49, 295 S.W. 537 (1927). 

State ex rel. Dunbar v. American University of 
Sanipractic, 140 Wash. 625, 250 P. 52 (1926). 
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diplomas were immediately used to 
obtain admission to the state examina- 
tion, and in many cases the applica- 
tions were made out at the school and 
with the assistance of its president 
and dean. An action in quo warranto 
against the corporation was based on 
the theory that it had violated a 
statute of the state by conspiring 
with the recipients of fraudulent 
diplomas to commit acts injurious 
to the public health, public morals, 
and the due administration of the law. 
An existing statute expressly made 
this offense a crime, and provided that 
the penalty for offending corporations 
should be forfeiture of every right and 
franchise to do business in the state. 
It was argued that quo warranto is a 
civil action, not adaptable to the trial 
of crimes; but the court pointed out 
that both civil and criminal actions 
may be based on the same state of 
facts, and that the civil action may 
precede the criminal trial. 

[Vol. VII, No. 3] 
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Ability of 
Employed Students’ 


The University of Chicago assists 
self-supporting students to locate em- 
ployment. Whether or not the ex- 
penditure of funds for this purpose is 
justified is answered in part by the 
mental and scholastic caliber of the 
self-supporting students. With this 
in mind, we set about upon a study, 


nated as “not seeking employment” 
is a random sample of second-year 
students not so registered. The re- 
sults given in Table I are based on a 
comparison of the examination records 
of these two groups up to November 
30, 1935. In computing these aver- 
age marks, the following values were 
assigned to each letter: 4, 4; B, 3; 
C, 2; D, 1; and F, o. 


The numbers in Columns 2 and 4 


TABLE I 


ComMPARISON OF EXAMINATION RECORDS OF THE SECOND-YEAR STUDENTS SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 


WITH THE ReEcorDs oF THOosE Not SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 





Seconp-YEAR STUDENTS 




















STANDARD | SjcniFi- 
_ Seeking Not Seeking Dirrer ENCE Error cance oF 
Employment Employment OF THE |DiIFFERENCE 
DirreRENCE 
Number of | _ Average | Number of | Average 
Students |GradePoints}| Students {Grade Points 
) al (1) (2) __G) (4) a «= (6) (7) (8) 
Average score on_ psycho- 
logical examination*...... 114 20.77 III 20.05 0.72 -§2 1.4 
Average number of examina- 
tions taken per student... 11s 4-19 115 4-00 0.19 -14 1.3 
Average examination mark. . 482 2.51 460 2.02 0.49 07 7.1 


























*A derived score, based on a mean of 20 and a standard deviation of 4 for the total entering class. 


the data of which are reported in 
the following paragraphs. 

The group of 115 students hereafter 
defined as those “seeking employ- 
ment” was taken at random from a 
list of second-year students in the 
Junior College who have applied for 
employment with the Board of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Placement of the 
University of Chicago. The group 
of 115 second-year students desig- 


‘By John M. Stalnaker and Robert C. Woellner. 


give the size of the population. Thus 
five of the students did not take the 
psychological test. Average exami- 
nation marks are based on the number 
of examinations taken. Column 8 
labeled “‘Significance”’ gives the sig- 
nificance of the difference between 
the two averages. The only result 
which indicates a statistically sig- 
nificant difference is the one itali- 
cized. No evidence is presented here 
as to how much outside work either 
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group is now engaging in nor how 
much they have engaged in for the 
past year. 

It seems safe to conclude that the 
second-year group registering at the 
offices of the Board of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement for employ- 
ment is a normal group intellectually, 
who have carried a regular schedule 
of University work, and who have 
made a superior record on the com- 
prehensive examinations. 


Significance of 
High-School Marks’ 


Students who receive good marks 
in high school are likely to maintain 
a high standing in university or 
college; and, only when there is a com- 
plete reorganization of study habits 
and general attitudes, do those who 
are below average in preparatory 
school become really accomplished in 
college studies. This is one of the 
conclusions reached after an extended 
study of high-school marks in relation 
to success at the University of Oregon 
made by Howard Taylor, head of 
the department of psychology, and 
C. L. Constance, assistant registrar. 

High-school students, however, have 
no reason to think they need be 
unusually brilliant to have a good 
chance of graduating once they enter 
the university. They should be able 
by a combination of well-organized 
study habits and definite scholarly 
interest, to earn some high marks in 
high school. If they have earned 
several 4’s, this indicates that they 
have learned how to study, and their 
chances of success are greater. 


*Reported by G.H. Godfrey, University of Oregon. 
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Getting down to hard facts, the 
study shows that a student who has 
4 out of a possible 16 or 17 units rated 
“high-grade-year” has an even chance 
of graduating from the University 
with the required C average. If he 
should come here with the unusually 
brilliant high-school record of 17 top 
mark units, his chances of graduating 
are ten toone. On the other hand, if 
he has one or less highest units, the 
chances are four to one against him. 
The marking unit usually means the 
equivalent of from go to I0o per cent. 

“High-school students, whether 
they realize it or not, are to a 
considerable extent laying the founda- 
tion for college success or failure in 
the habits of concentration and intel- 
lectual interest they acquire or fail to 
acquire, as well as in the extent to 
which they master various funda- 
mental fields of knowledge,” the 
authors state. Special stress is laid 
upon the acquiring of correct study 
habits: “Even very intelligent stu- 
dents too often find themselves in- 
capable of vigorous thinking and 
consistent study after four years of 
‘just getting by’ in high school.” 

Two practical uses for the tables 
and charts which accompany the 
bulletin are suggested. By pointing 
out these facts the authors suggest 
that “students who are unaware of 
the fairly close relationship between 
preparatory-school and college scholar- 
ship can be helped to evaluate their 
ambitions in the light of their interest 
in the success with academic work in 
the secondary school. 

“Students who are merely dawdling 
with their high-school studies can 
be helped to realize the more or 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


less permanent handicap for college 
achievement they are fastening on 
themselves.” 


Achievement Testing 
in the College 


The significant characteristics of an 
achievement test are determined by 
the uses to which the results of the 
test are to be put and the effects to 
result from such uses. This opinion 
introduces the summary of the reports 
of the uses of achievement tests at 
the college level which have appeared 
during the past three years—the 
summary written by R. W. Tyler and 
F. P. Frutchey appeared in the 
Review of Educational Research for 
December. Tests should be con- 
structed and used in ways which 
promote educational values, but in 


the college field 


there have been few carefully conducted 
studies demonstrating the potential uses 
of achievement tests. Investigations of 
desirable and undesirable effects of tests 
are still more limited. Most publications 
on this topic are arguments for or against 
various uses; or else present very incom- 
plete and inconclusive evidence of values 
promoted or hindered by .. . testing. 


Formerly tests were restricted to 
marking students. Their use in select- 
ing and guiding students, in predicting 
college success, in placing students 
within courses and within sections of 
the same course, in assigning advanced 
college credit on the basis of examina- 
tion, in awarding scholarships, in 
studying the characteristics of college 
students, in granting diplomas or 
honors, in studying the effectiveness 
of educational procedures, and in 
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evaluating teaching ability is in- 
creasing. The variety of uses, say 
these authors, is the “‘chief reason 
for the barrage of criticism... 
directed against many tests. . . . The 
commonly accepted techniques of test 
construction do not produce tests 
appropriate for such varied uses.’ 


Previously . . . attention was directed 
to the type of test device which could 
easily be used for particular kinds of 
subject matter. At the present time, 
attention is focused on the kinds of 
evidence which indicate the attainment 
of various important outcomes of teach- 
ing. College courses are offered in order 
to facilitate certain desirable changes in 
students. An achievement test is a 
means of discovering the degree to which 
these desired changes in students are 
taking place. The nature of the test 
will vary with the nature of the changes 
sought. . As test makers have come 
to recognize that they are seeking various 
kinds of evidence, they have come to 
realize that varied test procedures are 
necessary for collecting the evidence. 


A Doctor’s dissertation from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
is devoted to a study of the Nature 
of the Supervision of Student-Teaching 
in Universities Using Co-operative 
Public High Schools. Among the 42 
institutions, located in 27 states, 
which co-operated Mr. Ralph F. 
Strebel found wide fluctuations in 
the organization and supervisory care 
of student-teaching. The control was 
variously administered. Some insti- 
tutions had a director of student- 
teaching; in others the work was 
administered by the head of the de- 
partment. Some directors also were 
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supervisors. There were two types 
of supervisory officers, the univer- 
sity supervisor and the supervising 
teachers. The university supervisors 
had more formal education than the 
supervising teachers. Large percent- 
ages of both groups had no training 
for supervision. 

The evidence shows that student- 
teaching has not yet reached the point 
where it is considered of major im- 
portance among the universities studied. 
The fact that the university supervisors, 
in many cases, assumed the responsibilities 
of supervision in addition to their regu- 
lar service loads leads to this conclusion. 


Co-operative Study 
of School Standards 


More than seven hundred col- 
laborators in all parts of the country 
have co-operated in the evaluation 
and constructive criticism of check 
lists developed during the past three 
months by the Committee on the 
Co-operative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards. This Committee 
represents the six regional associations 
of colleges and secondary schools of 
the country and was organized in 1933. 
Its purpose is to develop improve- 
ments in the methods and standards 
of secondary schools throughout the 
country. 

Since the executive office of the 
Co-operative Study was opened at 
Washington last September, the Com- 
mittee has formulated statements of 
guiding principles and tentative check 
lists covering almost fourteen hundred 
items classified in five general areas. 
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These have been distributed to the col. 
laborators in order to secure their judg. 
ments and constructive suggestions 
for improvement. The educators who 
have thus assisted the Committee 
include the principals of public high 
schools of various types and sizes in 
every state, head masters of many 
private and denominational secondary 
schools, representatives of state de. 
partments of education, and professors 
in leading schools of education. 

The five areas selected and the 
number of items in each are: 


Number 
of Items 
Pupils (Articulation, admission, guid- 
ee | a 267 
Staff (Qualifications, improvement, con- 
ditions of service).................. 220 


The plant (Health and safety, economy 
and efficiency, and adaptability to the 
educational process)... 

Educational program (Curriculum, stu- 
dents’ activities, library supervision, 


te 
to 
— 


a ee eer ree ere 562 
Administration (Organization, business 
management, community relations)... 105 


The judgment of the collaborators 
who have studied these check lists 
is generally favorable, but they have 
made hundreds of suggestions for 
modification and improvement before 
they are willing to approve them as 
entirely satisfactory instruments for 
purposes of evaluation, stimulation, 
and accreditation. Most of the judges 
seem to feel, however, that these 
proposed instruments, even in their 
present tentative form, look toward 
much more flexible, valid, and stimu- 
lating standards than those now in 
use in most parts of the country. 
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Simmons Cottece has reorganized its 
curricular structure into four divisions: 
cultural studies, social studies, the 
philosophies, and the sciences. The 
new organization goes into effect next 
fall. Each division will be under the 
chairmanship of a member of the 
faculty. 


Tue return of better times is re- 
flected at Columbia University where 
fewer students this year have applied 
for loans than at any time during 
the recent past. 


On February 22 the Yale Literary 
Magazine will celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary. This is an important 
occasion since the magazine is not 
only the oldest student publication, 
but also the oldest monthly magazine 
in the United States. 


Despire considerable student and 
faculty opposition an R.O.T.C. unit 
has been established on the Ohio 
University campus. Registration in 
military training in this unit will be 
voluntary. 


Earty during January the Law 
Faculty of the Sorbonne cancelled all 
class meetings because of student 
disturbances in the classes of Pro- 
fessor Gaston Jéze. The Student 
Council issued a statement to the 
effect that they would not return to 
classes until Professor Jéze resigned. 
He refused to resign and will continue 


as the Ethiopian representative at 
Geneva. 


Late in January Temple Uni- 
versity opened its new Sullivan Me- 
morial Library, built from funds left 
to the institution by the late Thomas 
D. Sullivan, amounting to $278,000 
and from funds furnished by a 
$550,000 loan from PWA. 


Srupents at Syracuse University 
are agitating for the establishment 
of a practice which they have called 
Block Week. It is proposed that 
the last week of each term be so 
designated, and that during these 
periods no written examinations or 
papers of any sort be required of the 
students. 


Tue Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at the Hermitage 
Hotel at Nashville, Tennessee, on 
February 28-29. 


Iw orver to develop some of the 
features of campus life prevalent upon 
rural or semi-rural campuses, the 
College of the City of New York has 
organized a House Plan Center. The 
House Plan has already a membership 
of six hundred undergraduates and 
thirty-five faculty members. A three- 
story building near the campus has 
been secured for the organization. 
Students who formerly left for home 
following the completion of their 
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studies are now being encouraged to 
spend part of the day at the House 
Plan Center. 


A rramine seminar for fraternity 
officers has been established at Rut- 
gers University to strengthen and 
develop fraternities at that institu- 
tion. The seminar will be conducted 
jointly by the Dean of Students and 
the Interfraternity Council. Officers 
of the twenty-one fraternities on the 
campus will meet regularly in the 
seminar with administrative officials 
to discuss mutual problems and 
progressive programs. 


Tae Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, announces the availability of 
twelve fellowships and scholarships 
totalling $20,000 for the academic 
year 1936-37. Fellowships will be 
granted to individuals holding the 
Doctor’s degree who “want to take 
advantage of the improved oppor- 
tunities for study beyond the Doctor’s 
degree offered by the Advanced School 
of Education at Teachers College.” 
Scholarships are offered to individ- 
uals who are now or who expect to 
become candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy or the degree of 
Doctor of Education in Teachers Col- 
lege. Applications for these awards 
must be filed with the director of the 
school, Paul R. Mort, not later than 
March 2, 1936. 


A srupent-orcanizep intensive in- 
vestigation of cheating at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina has led 
to the dismissal of thirty-three stu- 
dents and the voluntary resignation 
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of one of the leaders of the investiga. 
tion. This student, president of the 
student council, recommended and 
voted for his own dismissal because of 
having cheated in his freshman year, 


A new advisory system has been 
established at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Twelve college advisers have 
been appointed from among the fac- 
ulty. Each incoming Freshman will 
be appointed to one of these advisers 
who will counsel with the student 
until he selects a field of concentra- 
tion. At that time he will come 
under the direction of an adviser 
in the department of his major study. 


The Athletic Department at the 
University of Wisconsin has become 
the center of a controversy attracting 
the attention of the entire state and 
alumni as well as the University 
community. The coach of the foot- 
ball team has been accused of serving 
brandy in coffee to students before 
major athletic contests. This accu- 
sation has been denied by the coach 
who asserts that the director of 
athletics has been trying to under- 
mine him for a number of years. 


A commrrree of the Associate 
Alumni of the College of the City 
of New York has submitted two 
reports concerning the ability of the 
president of the institution, Frederick 
B. Robinson, to manage student 
affairs. Many conflicts between the 
administration and students during 
recent years led to the appointment 
of a committee of prominent alumni 
to investigate the situation. 

In a thirty thousand—word majority 
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report, twelve members of the com- 
mittee expressed their opinion that 
“the president lacks the human quali- 
ties necessary to achieve the wide- 
spread confidences of his faculty and 
his student body and to provide 
genuinely inspired, resourceful, and 
socially imaginative leadership.” 

A minority of four, in a ten 
thousand—word dissenting document, 
has held that the estimate of the 
majority is self-contradictory in as 
much as President Robinson could 
not have conducted his office as he 
has done without being an inspired 
educational leader. The minority 
requested the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation of New York City, the faculty, 
and the president to require all 
students to abide by the rules adopted 
by the institution. 


Tue University of Chicago’s “‘new 
plan” of education, whereby a stu- 
dent may progress as rapidly as he is 
able, is being stretched to its ultimate 
possibilities by Donald MacMurray, 
of New York City, twenty-one years 
old, who will complete four years of 
undergraduate work in one year when 
and if he passes his final examination 
in psychology next May. 


Representatives from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Indiana University, 
the State University of Iowa, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ohio State 
University, Purdue University, and 
the University of Wisconsin have 
organized to undertake co-operative 
studies bearing upon the cost of 
instruction, teaching-loads, and other 
phases of instructional administration. 

At a preliminary conference it was 
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agreed that co-operative studies among 
comparable institutions might lay the 
foundation for concerted attacks upon 
some of the larger problems of higher 
education in the Middle West. Each 
of the institutions has begun to collect 
data about a limited number of com- 
parable departments, and in subse- 
quent conferences attempts will be 
made to evaluate them and to initiate 
studies in other departments. 


Ar tHe Semi-Centennial of the 
Society of the Sigma Xi which will be 
held in Ithaca, New York, next June, 
two research prizes of $1,000 each will 
be awarded, one to a worker in the 
physical sciences and one to a worker 
in the biological sciences. Applica- 
tions should be made to local chapters 
of Sigma Xi, each of which has the 
privilege of naming one candidate for 
each award. 


Tue University of Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation has made a 
grant of $138,000 to the University of 
Wisconsin to aid research in the 
natural sciences throughout the uni- 
versity. The Foundation will support 
both old and new research projects 
which are carried on under direction 
of members of the faculty. All 
projects, about eighty in number, are 
selected and approved by the Univer- 
sity Research Committee. In accept- 
ing the subvention President Glenn 
Frank has commented as follows: 


This grant is another visible evidence 
of the very great contribution the Alumni 
Research Foundation is making to the 
future of the University of Wisconsin. 
By its accumulation of a permanent 
endowment for research, the Foundation 
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is providing an element of stability to the 
scientific future of the University that 
would otherwise be impossible. And in 
a dozen other ways its grants are enrich- 
ing the staff and work of the University. 
Its stimulation is being felt all the way 
from promising young scholars to our 
most distinguished scientists of maturity. 


The “typical” library of the junior 
college in the United States, Walter 
C. Eells reports, is housed and admin- 
istered in connection with the local 
high-school library; occupies a fire- 
proof building; is open 49 hours a 
week; has accommodations for seating 
73 readers; contains 744 feet of 
shelving; has 5,618 books and space 
for 2,264 additional volumes; has an 
annual budget of $1,853, or 7.7 per 
cent of the total institutional budget, 
or $8.29 per student enrolled; has 
annual accessions of 320 volumes; 
receives 39 current periodicals; and 
is in charge of a full-time librarian 
with considerable library-school train- 
ing. The median enrollment in this 
“typical” junior college is 167 stu- 
dents. These are median figures 
derived from an analysis of 288 
replies received by the Carnegie 
Advisory Group on Junior-College 
Libraries up to November. 


Two investigations by the Western 
Conference have absolved fifteen Ohio 
State University football players who 
were said, by Governor Davey, to be 
subsidized by the State treasury. 
One investigation was conducted by 
Major John L. Griffith, athletic com- 
missioner of the Conference, and 
the other by a professor from Indiana 
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University and a professor from 
the University of Illinois. Governor 
Davey later announced that his 
accusation was meant as a joke. 
The investigations demonstrated 
that the fifteen football players made 
up but a s .all number of the entire 
group of Uni, ssity students em. 
ployed part-time in state offices. The 
investigators also reported that the 
athletes were appointed to their 
positions on the initiative of state 
legislators, that the University au- 
thorities had nothing to do with their 
selection, and that every student put 
in enough hours to justify his salary. 


The Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, New Jersey, has com- 
pleted negotiations for the purchase 
of two hundred acres of land for 
future expansion. Three new ap- 
pointments have aiso been announced 
by the Director, Abraham Flexner, to 
the staff of the School of Humanistic 
Studies, a unit of the Institute. 


SpEEcH clinics for the correction of 
students’ speech defects have been 
established at Brown University and 
Dartmouth College this year. Some 
of the work will be curricular for 
academic credit, and some of it will be 
clinical without academic credit. 


[y tHe January issue of the JouRNAL 
on page 51 an item appeared referring 
to the installation of A. J. O'Leary as 
president of Johnstown University. 
This was a typographical error. The 
Rev. O’Leary is president of George- 
town University. 
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Editorial:Comments 





Federal Aid 


for State Universities 
INCE the establishment of the 


nation, universal education has 

been advocated by statesmen 
as the essential factor in the preserva- 
tion of democracy. Accepting the 
principle only vaguely at first, the 
proponents of tax-supported schools 
eventually won their victory in the 
elementary-school field by the end 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century and in the high-school field by 
nineteen hundred. So that now not 
only are elementary and secondary 
education provided without tuition, 
but increasingly children are com- 
pelled by law to remain in school 
until they have reached the normal 
age of graduation from high school. 
No one any longer challenges seriously 
the responsibility of the state to 
provide twelve years of education at 
public expense. During the forma- 
tive years of the republic the policy 
was generally accepted by common 
consent, as well as by legal stipulation, 
that this education was the responsi- 
bility of the state rather than of the 
Federal government; and the states 
felt themselves equal to the adequate 
support of the common schools. 

In the field of higher education the 
development of universal education 
was much slower in gathering momen- 
tum. For seventy-five years colleges 
and universities were privately sup- 
ported by gifts, endowments, and 
tuition fees. Higher education was 


the right of the well-to-do and the 
hard-earned privilege of the poor. 

Consequently, in the Middle West, 
sparsely dotted with colleges of any 
sort and geographically remote from 
the Eastern colleges, agitation sprang 
up for universal higher education in 
the forties under the leadership of 
Jonathan B. Turner, the pioneer of 
the land-grant college movement, 
and spread with spectacular rapidity 
throughout the nation. But because, 
in this case, the states did not seem to 
feel that the burden of this expensive 
education was their full responsibility, 
the agitation was directed toward 
Federal support, and in 1862 Congress 
adopted the policy of stimulating 
higher education by the passage of the 
first Morrill Act. The appropriations 
were small, but they were sufficient 
for the purpose since within eight 
years 37 states had accepted the 
challenge and received the benefits of 
Federal assistance. 

It so happened that the proponents 
of democratic higher education cen- 
tered their drive upon the provision 
of education in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. Scientific and classical 
studies were not excluded, but the 
“branches of learning” were selected 
“to promote the liberal and practical 
education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions 
of life.” 

From time to time Congress was 
petitioned to increase its assistance. 
In 1890 the second Morrill Act 
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increased the annual appropriation 
to each land-grant college by $25,000 
a year. Earlier in 1887 the Hatch 
Act provided for research in agri- 
culture in each of the states in close 
relation to the land-grant colleges, 
and the amount of support was 
materially increased by 1906 by the 
Adams Act. Again in 1907 provision 
was made for the training of teachers 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 
Still later, in 1914, substantial pro- 
vision was made by the Smith-Lever 
Act for the extension of teaching from 
the land-grant campuses to the farms 
and industrial establishments of the 
states. 


HILE this increasing support 

of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts was accumulating, Congress rec- 
ognized that the education of women 
had been omitted in the sixties when 
the first Morrill Act crystallized the 
direction of Federal support. When 
this omission was rectified by the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, the Federal 
program of support of higher educa- 
tion recognized as objects of special 
interest campus instruction, extension 
services, and research in the three 
fields of agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, and home economics. 

Contrary to the principle of state 
support of the common schools, the 
principle of co-operative support of 
higher education has thus been estab- 
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lished by seventy years of Federal 
legislation. Such are the practical 


inconsistencies of the collective action 


of a democracy. 

We are now on the eve of a new 
movement for Federal support of 
other areas in higher education. 
Stimulated by the financial strin- 
gencies of these depression years state 
universities, not now eligible for Fed- 
eral aid because they are not land- 
grant colleges, are beginning to inquire 
about the logic of Federal support of 
three areas of higher education and 
the omission of the other areas. 
Assuming that the principle of sup. 
port of higher education has now 
been accepted by Congress as well 
as by the states, supporters of ex. 
pansion maintain that Congress should 
broaden its support to other areas 
quite as important as the three which 
have been selected for preferred con- 
sideration. In this position the land- 
grant colleges might logically join 
with the state universities in asking 
for the support of these other areas 
which in many cases they have added 
to their curriculums. 

If the original assumption that 
Congress should co-operate with the 
states in supporting higher education 
is accepted as a basic principle of 
political action, the state universities 
have a strong case. It will be 
interesting to watch history in the 
making in the next twenty years. 


W. W. C. 
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--ReEVIEWS-: 





The Constitution 


Tue CONSTITUTION IN SCHOOL AND COoL- 
LEGE, by H. Arnold Bennett. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1935. 
Mili +115 pp. $3.50. 


This book is a thorough survey of past 
and present methods of instruction in the 
Constitution in elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges. Textbooks from 
1796 to the present (listed in an appendix) 
are analyzed. Mr. Bennett finds them 
defective. Non-specialist authors fre- 
quently reveal ignorance of elementary 
constitutional law. Many books treat 
the Constitution as a nearly perfect non- 
growing institution. Courses of study, 
examination questions, “ best-teacher prac- 
tices,” oratorical contests reveal to Mr. 
Bennett teaching that is, in the main, 
mechanical and uncritical. Teachers are 
handicapped by patriotic and conserva- 
tive groups which insist upon Constitution 
worship. State statutes requiring con- 
stitutional instruction (forty-three are 
set forth in an appendix) are found to 
have proved on the whole ineffective. 
Reports and recommendations of political 
scientists and “‘civic educationists”’ con- 
vince the author that these scholars have 
failed to supply adequate leadership 

Present teaching methods, Mr. Bennett 
believes, are conducive to the creation 
of “popular constitutional inhibitions” 
which stand in the way of social progress. 
Students in the elementary schools, the 
high schools, and the colleges should be 
taught that the Constitution is an institu- 
tion continually growing, apart from 
formal amendment, by custom, statute, 
executive ordinance, and judicial decision. 
They should be made to realize that the 
framers’ solutions of governmental prob- 
lems were perhaps not the best ones in 
1787 and that the changed conditions of 
today may rightly demand far different 
solutions. 
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Mr. Bennett’s scholarly study of pres- 
ent teaching methods should convince 
all that change is needed. Only con- 
servatives desirous of perpetuating what 
they deem a useful myth will dissent 
from his recommendation of the direction 
that change should take. With respect 
to his more specific suggestion, in his last 
chapter, of a “neo-juridical” teaching 
method, there will be disagreement. His 
projected “college textbook in American 
national government via the Constitu- 
tion” will be awaited with interest by all 
who read this book. 

Dovc tas B. Maccs 
Duke University 


A Southern Educator 


Tuomas Duckett Boyp: THE Story oF 
A SOUTHERN Epucator, by Marcus M. 
Wilkerson. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1935. 


374 Pp. $2.50. 


Of considerable significance in Ameri- 
can educational history is this quite 
readable story of the work of an educator 
in the deep South following the Civil 
War. Thomas Duckett Boyd followed 
his brother, David French Boyd, a 
graduate of the University of Virginia, to 
Louisiana, where the latter had gone just 
before the outbreak of the conflict to 
become a member of the faculty of the 
Louisiana State Seminary of Learning 
and Military Academy under William 
Tecumseh Sherman. Thomas spent four 
years in the Seminary which later became 
Louisiana State University and which had 
been opened only about one year when 
Louisiana seceded. Sherman left for the 
North, and most of the faculty, including 
David Boyd, and many of the students 
enlisted in the Confederate army. After 
the war the elder Boyd became superin- 
tendent of the Seminary, reorganized its 
staff, kept it open during the “tragic era”’ 
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and the lean years that followed when few 
higher educational institutions in the 
South were able to purchase a test tube 
or a book or to pay their teachers. 
Although the title of the book honors 
Thomas, the material in it reflects great 
credit also on David who allowed his 
younger brother to stand aside in order 
that he might pass, a dramatic fact that 
is disclosed in Chapter V, “Stepping 
Aside for His Brother.” But this almost 
incredible story cannot be set out in the 
short space permitted for the review here. 

The book is here and there a bit 
redundant and now and then a trifle 
choppy, but in the main it tells a useful 
story in higher education in the South. 
Moreover, it serves to verify an important 
thesis of American educational history; 
namely, that the history of education in 
the United States is in large part the 
biography of a few educational leaders. 
Thomas Duckett Boyd was one of these 
leaders in the South. Wilkerson has 
made an important contribution in telling 
the story of his life and work as professor 
in Louisiana State University, as president 
of the Louisiana State Normal School 
which he greatly vitalized, and as presi- 
dent of Louisiana State University for 
many years during which time he fought 
triumphant battles with students, faculty, 
trustees, alumni, legislatures, and hostile 
private educational interests. 

Epoar W. KnicHt 
University of North Carolina 


Entertaining rather than Informing 


Man THE Unknown, by Alexis Carrel. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. 
xv+346 pp. $3.50. 


Considering the standing and the 
career of the author, the informed reader 
opens this volume with great expecta- 
tions, and closes it in disappointment 
and mystification. The reader expects 
an accurate delineation of what science 
has revealed about man, with emphasis, 
perhaps, on the many unknowns still 

efore us. Instead of this, we are served, 
in charming style, with the mysticism 
of religious cults, the dogmatism of the 
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dictator, the showmanship of Hollywood 
and the froth of the seasoned raconteur 
at Greenwich Village cocktail parties, 
The author browses widely and naively, 
from biology and medicine to clairvoy- 
ance, economics, faith cures, prayer, and 
the science of government. In all these 
excursions, the reader is charmed by the 
language of the prophet and the priest, 
awed or angered by the dogmatism of the 
dictator, but only slightly instructed by 
the logic, accuracy, and humility of the 
scientist. 

When Dr. Carrel tells us that “men 
of genius are not tall” (page 62), we can 
afford to smile, but when a scientist 
talks to laymen, he should avoid such 
gross inaccuracies as the following: 


At the time of menstruation the cyst con- 
taining the ovum bursts (page go). 

They [the sex glands] also intensify all 
physiological, mental, and spiritual activities 
(page 89). 

We are not conscious of any of our organs 
(page 59). 

Science . . . gives man the power to trans- 
form himself (page 274). 

The hair of a Belgian woman, condemned 
to death by the Germans became white during 
the night preceding the execution (page 145). 

Man is the hardiest of all animals, and the 
white races, builders of our civilization, the 
hardiest of all races (page 109). 

They [the studies of the hygienists] have 

. contributed to the weakening of our 
body and our soul (page 116). 

. the weak . . . become more abnor- 

mal . . . the strong are rendered still stronger 
by . . . asceticism (page 144). 


That is, sexual intercourse is a poison 
to the strong, but good medicine for 
weaklings! 

The author accepts the philosophy of 
fascism, declares Napoleon and Mussolini 
men of genius, and then informs us that 
all men “‘ know, without analysis, without 
reasoning, what is important for them to 
know. ... | A great scientist instinctively 
takes the path leading to a discovery” 
(page 123). This is wishful thinking of a 
mystic, not a factual statement by 4 
scientist. 
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REVIEWS 


The following quotations testify to 
the author’s thorough-going mysticism 
and, for him, singular credulity, in the 
field of medicine. 


The subject [a Christian mystic] . . . ab- 
sorbed in his prayer, . . . gently rises above 
the ground (page 147). 

Our present conception of the influence of 
prayer upon pathological lesions is based upon 
the observation of patients who have been 
cured almost instantaneously of various 
affections, such as peritoneal tuberculosis, 
cold abscesses, osteitis, suppurating wounds, 
lupus, cancer, etc... . Such facts are of 
profound significance (page 149). 

[We know] . . . that some individuals mani- 
fest phenomena of clairvoyance (page 56). 


In the field of economics the doctor is 
nearly as mystifying, for he tells us that 
“the error responsible for our sufferings 
[present economic maladjustment] comes 
om a wrong interpretation of a genial 
idea of Galileo” (page 278). 

Toward the end of the volume the 
author appears to sense the futility of his 
endeavor, for after sprinkling nearly 
every page with more or less dogmatic 
judgments of man and all his works, he 
says “we are not capable of judging 
men” (page 318). The book is enter- 
taining, rather than informative; it is more 
provocative than reliable. Its service to 
science is questionable. 

A. J. Carson 
University of Chicago 


From a Legal Point of View 


THE AMERICAN STATE AND HIGHER Epvu- 
caTION, by Alexander Brody. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1935. vili+251 pp. $1.0. 


The Committee on Administrative 
Phases of State Educational Systems was 
established in 1932 as the joint agency of 
the Committee on Problems and Plans 
of the American Council on Education 
and the Social Science Research Council 
to extend the study made by President 
Hoover’s National Advisory Committee 
on Federal Relations to Education. This 
volume is the first of a series to be issued 
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under the sponsorship of the Committee. 
The author, who is both an attorney and 
a political scientist, has approached the 
problem of the relation between the state 
and public institutions of higher educa- 
tion primarily from the legal point of 
view. Numerous decisions of state and 
Federal courts and administrative bodies 
form the basis for the conclusions drawn 
in the book. It is interesting to find these 
legal questions discussed within the 
covers of a single volume. University 
administrators should find it useful. The 
discussion of the position of the state 
university and the agricultural college in 
Michigan would make the book valuable 
if it contained little else. 

Few inaccuracies mar the work. These 
include the statement on page 45 that 
charters granted by a state legislature 
are not contracts and on page $0 that 
“any language in the (state) constitution 
must be construed as limiting the legis- 
lative power to the furthest possible 
extent.”” On page 62, the author states 
that “control of schools is not vested in 
the officers of the political subdivision, 
but in a school board.” There are 
several exceptions to this generalization, 
St. Paul being the most outstanding. 
In view of the fact that practically all 
state institutions of higher education have 
been chartered by special acts, the sug- 
gestion on page 115 that “‘a general law 
became the ‘charter’ of public educational 
institutions incorporated thereunder” is 
somewhat surprising. One wonders why 
the author omitted the popular election 
of regents from the list dams by the 
electorate over administration on page 
164, even if it is used in only a few states. 
It must be borne in mind, all the way 
through the book, that cases decided by 
state supreme courts are controlling only 
in the state in which the decision is 
rendered. Courts in other states are free 
to follow them or not, as they please. 

As the author states in his Preface, 
“state activity in higher education .. . 
involves first, the problem of formulating 
sound social policy and second, the prob- 
lem of implementing these policies by 
law.” The study deals exhaustively with 
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the second problem but scarcely mentions 
the first. There is still room for a sub- 
stantial study in the Committee’s series 
by an educational statesman who will ex- 
amine fearlessly the controversial ground 
which lies between constitutional in- 
dependence for higher education and 
complete subservience to the political ad- 
ministration of the state and express an 
opinion upon the issues of policy involved. 
Harvey WALKER 
Ohio State University 


Preparation for Leisure 


A Srupy or Pay SELEcTION In WoMEN’S 
Co.ueces, dy Sister Mary Peter Doyle. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. vi+75 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 684.) $1.50. 


Ever since the eighteenth century 
dramatics have played an important part 
in higher education. For centuries they 
were extra-curricular activities merely, 
but in recent years they have been 
included as part of the curriculum in 
many departments of English. This 
present volume is a study of the plays 
chosen for production in women’s colleges 
during recent years. 

The author discusses the history of play 
production in colleges and submits an 
analysis of 440 dramas and 1,124 pro- 
ductions. She discusses the periods of 
literature represented, the nationality of 
authors whose plays have been produced, 
the types of drama, themes treated in the 
dramas, and a large number of adminis- 
trative problems such as royalties required, 
selection of students for actors, technical 
production, responsibility for plays pro- 
duced, and the like. 

The leisure of students is coming to be 
recognized every year as of increasing 
importance in the formal as well as in- 
formal education of students. Little has 
been done, however, to investigate a 
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number of important problems that arise 
in the administration of these leisure. 
time activities. This volume is a pioneer 
effort in the field of drama and as such is 
of significance to all administrators and 
professors of English and dramatics 
concerned with the problem. 
W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


Catholicity of Interests 


THe Dirrusion or KNowLepce, by 
James E. Gourley and Robert M. Lester. 
New York: Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, 1935. viiit314 pp. No 
price. 


If the activity of a philanthropic 
foundation may in some small measure 
be gauged by the record of publications 
it has helped bring into being, then this 
volume serves as an eloquent testimonial 
to the work of the Carnegie Corporation, 
The subtitle “A list of books made 
possible wholly or in part by grants from 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
published by various agencies during the 
years 1911-1935” explains the contents, 
but only a careful perusal of the pages 
will acquaint one with the catholicity of 
the Corporation’s interests. Their scope 
is appropriately indicated by the first 
and last titles listed, the first being 
Crystalline Insulin, the last, Zuni Texts. 
The volume clearly shows that any 
investigation of a scholarly nature has 
received sympathetic attention from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

There are some thirteen hundred works 
listed, and they appear under author, 
subject, and title entries. The bib- 
liographical documentation is altogether 
adequate. As an evidence of twenty-six 
years of accomplishment The Diffusion of 
Knowledge contains a record of which the 
Corporation may well be proud. 

Leon CARNOVSKY 
University of Chicago 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Blind Alleys,” by Carl Joachim Fried- 
rich, Atlantic Monthly, February, 1936. 
During a conversation with the author 

a French professor of law declared that 

American universities have no spirit. 

What did he mean by that indictment? 

The word esprit comprises all that a 

Frenchman likes in intellectual life. “It 

suggests wit and faith, candor and 

lucidity, imagination, and originality.” 

The possession of all of these qualities 

will give to a man and a scholar “a 

rofound, vital interest and participation 

in the growth of ideas molding his time 
and his people.”” Is such an esprit lacking 
inour American institutions? Not in the 
natural sciences, surely, but 


decisive as is the position of natural science in 
the total sum of human knowledge, and 
tremendous as are the revolutions brought 
about by its recent discoveries, the spiritual 
dimate of our time, as of all times, expresses 
itself more readily in our ideas on man and 
society, on education, sex life, government, 
and religion... . It is at this point that 
American universities seem to fail. 


American scholars who have possessed 
this esprit have usually played a lone 
hand. “Their influence did not radiate 
through their occupying a position of 
leadership in their institution; rather did 
they turn from the corporate institutional 
background of their university to a 
broader public outside.” To a large 
extent the American universities are 
molded by men with so-called “‘admin- 
istrative” ability, not by scholars. This 
ceeenaance of a permanent scholastic 
ureaucracy has had a smothering effect 
on American scholarship. 


The really serious problem arises over the 
tadical scholar, the man whose scientific 
views deviate so markedly from accepted 
opinion that they can be dubbed and will be 
dubbed “unsound” by the recognized pundits 
of the particular field. 


The author is i“ in his denunciation 
of the “dead hand of professional ortho- 
doxy,” though he admits that a con- 
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siderable number of “sound” men are 
needed in every institution because they 
will carry on the work. But “sensitivity 
to the general movement of ideas in 
the community is a prime requisite for 
really significant work. Soundness turns 
readily into dry-as-dust accumulation of 
irrelevant stuff.” 

In order to foster scholars rather than 
“sound”’ men, Mr. Friedrich recommends 
open competition for teaching positions 
and praises the scheme of “roving pro- 
fessorships,” devised by one university to 
cut across rigid departmental lines. 


In order to assume the leadership which 
ought to be theirs, the great universities . . . 
must concentrate upon . . . providing a fertile 
soil for the growth of pioneers of the spirit. 
They must get away from a preoccupation 
with the schooling of the average student. 
They must vigorously oppose “the curse of 
bigness.” . . . Neither numbers of students 
nor magnitude of plant can compensate for 
the lack of really choice spirits . . . the most 
precious possession an institution of learning 
can harbor. Without them the faith in the 
reality of spiritual life dies, is bound to die. 
Once that faith is dead, the universe of learn- 
ing has lost its warming sun. Soon it will 
disintegrate. A heap of ashes will be left. 


“College Life in the Nineties,” by Henry 
Seidel Canby, Harper’s, February, 1936. 
Mr. Canby continues his series o 

reminiscences with this picture of college 

life in the nineties: his first day on 
campus; his first contacts with the Big 

Men; Bryan’s lecture on the Green; the 

heady joys of irresponsibility. 


Viewed backward ... this college life 
. . . looms up, a cloud of influences, some- 
times rich, sometimes sinister, sometimes 
trivial. Close at hand or described from 
memory, it seemed more like a haven for 
American youth, a little space of time in 
which energy had its outlet, and where the 
young made a world to suit themselves, which, 
for a while at least, the adult world was to 
accept at surprisingly near its face value. 


Mr. Canby has much to say of the 
activities of college life. “We were 
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strenuous without thought to ask the on the whole the intrusion of abstract “Ww 
reason why. ... Noone... did any- ideas was unwelcome chiefly because “our S 
thing that was regarded as doing, for its skin was full to bursting of our own | 
own sake. No, the goal was prestige, affairs and our minds were hot with our d 
social preferment, a senior society which own enthusiasms. . . . Our tendency was ‘. 
would be a springboard to Success in . to make the college into another and z6 
Life.” All of this bore some resemblance better competitive America. We did not 4 
to the frontier of a generation earlier, and want to think about it, we wanted to be at 
“perhaps college life at the turn of the it.””. And Mr. Canby thinks that his “he 
twentieth century was the last survival generation was right. Anything else at 
in America of the faith-in-energy and _ that time would have been unAmerican— The 
confidence-in-the-future of the pioneer “which is not to compliment America.” ley 
experience in America.” He admits, The truth about our college life was: = 
however, that his generation’s chief I fal f oa eae 
handicap was the lack of a real education. . we ee ee ee ee ee asso 
power of Puritanism, . .. the intellectual ani 
For we. Sere learned what sae the fabric of a church, the elements of a culture 
possible goals of strenuosity and the limita- +. not in it. It was like a vigorous kick N 
tions of confidence, = how to apply our of a football, too high, too aimless, into a at | 
pane, "ctr ine ples inclined endeavor which Was drift of adverse winds. Yet that kick, if it thei 
not a kind of a game, to be won by our side. was not, like the shot at Concord Bridge, the 
We were prepared to create a trust or organize heard round the world, was felt throughout fess 
a war, not to control the one for human uses america. Behind it was the college spirit hea 
and to stop the other before it began. . . the still youthful soul of the last great in 
True, the students did some thinking, but age of romantic American individualism. = 
or! 
exp 
wor 
44 New Book for Educators o 
HOW TO LOCATE EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION “R; 
AND DATA b 
By CARTER ALEXANDER : 
Liprary Proressor, Teachers Cotiece, Cotumsia UNIveRsITY flux 
This new book by Professor Alexander represents pioneer work in the oy 
field of educational research. In concise form it explains ways of he 
doing research work more efficiently and more economically. It is an ith 
invaluable publication for any professional library, for courses in fell 
educational research, for library courses in teacher-training institu- hip 
tions, and for library schools. Me 
A set of 29 loose-leaf exercises known as the ALEXANDER LIBRARY dies 
Exercises is also available. These exercises enable the student to Tin 
master the skills required to locate and utilize most efficiently the nili 
library resources charted in the text. est 
The Exercises sell for $1.00 per set. The Text sells for $3.00 (cloth- 
bound book of 272 pages). sz 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College * Columbia University * New York City th 
































IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


“Wellesley’s ‘Head of House’ ”’ by Pearl 
Strachan. Christian Science Monitor, 
February 4, 1936. 

More and more the modern university 
js giving study and consideration to the 
problem of all-around life in the dormi- 
tory. At Wellesley the old-time “house 
mother” has been superseded by the 
“head of house,” a position of faculty rank. 


The woman holding such a position at Welles- 
ley is usually a college graduate, often with 
considerable experience in school-teaching and 
executive work. She is thus equipped to 
associate with the students under her care on 
an intellectual as well as a social level. 


Many of the heads of houses are taking 
at least one course in the college; one of 
them is registered in the graduate school; 
the head of the graduate house is a pro- 
fessor in the economics department; the 
head of the French House is a professor 
in the department of French. This 
experiment in raising the standard of 
dormitory life, says Miss Strachan, “has 
experience to offer that should be of 
worth not alone to educators at the college 
level, but also to college-trained women 
interested in young people.” 


“Exploring the Field of Student Aid,” 
by Warren Edwin Bristol, American 
Scholar, Winter, 1936. 

The field of student aid is in a state of 
flux; this article reports some details of a 
research in progress since 1928. The lack 
of a uniform terminology is one annoy- 
ance, says the author: What is the 
difference between a scholarship and a 
fellowship? What are graduate scholar- 
ships? loan scholarships? loan funds? 
Mr. Bristol discusses particularly, how- 
ever, the restrictions attached to aid. 
Among these restrictions are age, ancestral 
military record (“it remained for a mid- 
western University to receive funds for 
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the descendants of the veterans of any 
future war in which America may become 
engaged!’’), family, name, field of con- 
centration, fraternal affiliation, occupation 
of parent, personal habits, physical handi- 
cap, place of birth, of residence, or of 
preparation, racial descent, religious affilia- 
tion, and scholastic rank. 
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NEW 
CREATION 
The latest and greatest 
of thefamous Merriam- 
Websters, backed 4 a 
century of leadership 
and representing the 
highest modern schol- 
arship. Just completed 
at a cost of $1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


William Allan Neilson, President of Smith 

College, Editor in Chief, heads the most author- 

itative staff of editors ever organized. 
Contains 600,000 Entri 

The greatest amount of information ever wot 

into one volume. 122,000 Entries not found in 

any other onary. 

12,000 Terms Illustrated. 
Thousands of encyclopedic articles wonder- 
fully rich in information. 

35,000 phical Entries. 

13,000 Biographical Entries. 

Exhaustive treatment of pacegme and anto- 
u 


nyms. Definitions absolutely accurate yet 
easy to understand. ‘Thousands of Etymolo- 
Pronunciation 


[aed never before published. 
ully and exactly recorded. 

3350 Pages. New from Cover to Cover. 
Write for free = pn 4 
containing specimen eS, 

color plates, a ‘ull information. 
G'S CMERRIAM CO. 

Springfield, Mass. 








than have been made for several years. 





American College Bureau 


The indications are that this year, the universities and colleges are making more changes in their staffs 
Many have trained themselves for the new positions as they 
materialize. Our organization finds there is much optimism in the educational field at present. 


American College Bureau, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


. Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges 


Edited by Rosert L. Ketty. Issued four times a year. $3.00 


2. The Proceedings of the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting, 1936 


The presidential address by Henry M. Wriston; addresses by A. E. 
Morgan and Walter A. Jessup on “The Integrity of the American 
College”; “Work and Program of the Association,” by Robert L. 
Kelly; “The College in Social Progress from the Standpoint of the 
Professions”’; “‘College Instruction in the Arts”; “Trends in Higher 
Education for Women”; “The Liberal College in the Tax-Supported 
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University”; “Present Alumni Developments.” $1.50 


. College Music 


By RanpA.Lit THomMPsoNn 

Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in typical 
selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


4. Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


nD 


By Epwarp SaFrrorp — 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50 


- Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences 


By Epwarp SarrorpD JONES 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American 
Colleges by the same author. Single copy, $1.25; 10 copies, $10. 


. Architectural Planning of the American College 


4 J. Freperick Larson and Arcuie M. PALMER 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. $2.00 


7. College Instruction in Art 
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By Arcuie M. Patmer and Grace Ho.ton 

A comprehensive survey of recent developments in the teaching of 
art in American colleges and universities. The aims, content, and 
conduct of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. $1. 


. Two=<Way Currents of Service: Colleges and Their Alumni 


Edited by Rutu E. ANDERSON 
100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents 


. The Alumni Go to College 


Edited by Rutu E. ANDERSON 
100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single copy, 10 cents 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


Association of American Colleges 
19 West 44th Street, New York 



































